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THE DEADLOCK, 


The fine heads shown above were found two winters since in the Arkansas river timber near Lamar, 
Colo. Both deer were dead when found. The entire hides, unfortunately, were not preserved. Itis im- 
ssible to separate the heads. The photo is by a well-known Southern Colorado photographer named 
enning. It was sent tous by one of our subscribers, Mr. A. P. Vaughn, and is the clearest and best 


photograph of an antler deadlock that we have ever seen. 
(4) 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


Vou. XI. 


THE QUEST OF A NEW ELDORADO. 


By HEYWARD TREZEVANT WATHINS. 


1 WAS last April that I was 
suddenly ordered to Ari- 
zona for the benefit of my 
health, and a few days 
later founi me in the 
quaint and interesting lit- 
tle city of Tucson. Under 
the influence o1 its genial 
skies and dry, pure air, I 
soon began to regain my 
strength, and in three 
w eks’ time was able to 
join a camping party in the 
Quijotoa mountains. It was 
there I came to know an 

old prospector, John Polza, a native of Bo- 
hemia, whose fate I shall endeavor in an 
humble sort of way to set forth. 

Our camp was about five thousand feet 
above the sea, situated on the side of a 
range of mountains that formed a horseshoe. 
Great, towering peaks rose above, shutting 
off our view on three sides, but to the east 
we could see a great way across the desert, 
or “flats” as they are called; across many 
miles of sand and cactus. In the distance 
were many mountains, some lifting their 
jagged peaks 11,900 feet, some so far away 
that their blue seemed to merge into the 
blueness of the sky. 

To me it was a new and fascinating life. 
The independence, the freedom from con- 
ventionalities, the stillness, the brightness, 
the vastness, work an indescribable charm 
upon me, never entirely to be shaken off. 
Even the desolation of the land in time ap- 


peals to one. And the wonder of an Ari 
zona night, the revelation of moon and 
stars! Who can describe and who can for 
get the glory of sleeping with nothing be- 
tween you and the heavens? 

About a hundred yards below our camp 
was the postoftice and store, where the 
Indians bartered the gold of the desert for 
the manufactured products of the Jast. 
Still farther down the mountain trail was 
the Indian village of Quijotoa, a settlement 
of Papagoes. Midway between the postoffice 
and the village was the camp of the old 
prospector. 

I well remember the impression he made 
upon me the first time I saw him, tall 
broad shouldered and erect, albeit he was 
now an old man, his skin much tanned from 
exposure to the burning sun of the desert. 
seamed and wrinkled from years of toil and 
privation. His shaggy ha.:r was almost 
white, his features rugged, and beneath his 
bushy eyebrows shone a pair of small gray 
blue eyes. Close at his heels followed his 
friend and companion, Gyp, only a poor 
mongrel, but in his eye, the cock of his ear 
in the very movements of his stump of a 
tail, there was something about him almost 
human. One felt instinctively drawn 
toward Gyp. His look invited, not familiar- 
ity, but confidence. Besides Gyp there was 
the old violin. Into this Polza was wont to 
pour the longings of his heart, the disap 
pointments, the memories of joys long dead. 
and from it there flowed the wonderfu! 
music of his race. And always he was sure 
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of a sympathetic listener in Gyp. The two, 
Gyp and the violin, had been his only com- 
panions for many a long, long year, for so 


long in fact that both were now well 
stricken with age. 
As we became better acquainted my 


visits became more frequent, and the hour 
following the short twilights often found us 
sitting in front of his tent, he with a pipe 
in his mouth (his one luxury), Gyp stretched 
at his feet, and the beloved violin at a con- 
venient distance. Together in silence we 
would watch the deep blue nights of Arizona 
envelop mountains and plain, and the bril- 
liant panorama of the heavens unfold itself. 
Much speech and loud talking seem irrele- 
vant in the overwhelming still of the desert 
land. 

Sometimes he would reminiscent, 
and speak of those he had left so long ago, 
of the beautiful land that lay far across the 
sea, of its mountains and valleye, all green 
with great vineyards, of 
its streams of sparkling water and the won- 
derful spring that gave new life to the sick. 
Picking up his violin, his voice would melt 


grow 


forests and sunny 


into some song of his childhood, a soft 
melody, a passionate serenade, some in- 
spiring dance, some plaintive air. Some- 


times he would speak of those he had left, 
of mother and father and sweetheart—the 
voice from the violin was certain to be a sad 
one that night—and Gyp would droop his 
stumpy tail and whine mournfully the while. 

It was one Saturday night, about the 
middle of June. The weekly mail had come 
in that afternoon, and the reading of home 
news had delayed me. It was already dark 
when I started. The moon had not yet risen, 
and the Indians in the village below were 
long since asleep. Away across the desert 
a campfire flickered, the only light visible 
in that vast space. As I drew near Polza’s 
tent the sound of the violin caught my at- 
tention, and I stopped and listened a mo- 
ment. The notes were not sad nor plaintive; 
it was some gay, gypsy dance he was play- 
ing, one I had never heard before. And 
there was Gyp, barking joyously—I could 
almost see the furious wagging of the short 
tail. “Surely,” I said to myself, “Polza has 
received some good news by the mail,” and 
{ was glad for my old friend. 

When I had taken my accustomed seat at 
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the tent door and he had finished his tune. 
and Gyp had ceased barking, signs of. joy. 
however, still visible in the movement of 
his tail, Polza took me into his confidence 
“My young friend,” he said (although in 
somewhat broken English), “my heart is 
merrier to-night than it has been for many 


a year. I have received news from a coun 
tryman, the son of one of my father’s 
friends. He has money and wishes to go 


with me in search of some mines.” 

For an hour or so I listened to his plans 
of what the two, the one with years of ex- 
perience, the other with funds, would ac 
I had never seen him in so hope 
ful a mood. 

At the end of two weeks his friend ar 
rived and in afew days’ time the two set out 
on a prospecting trip. At that time the 
weather was excessively hot; the thermome 
116 in the shade. The heat was 
too intense to allow of any exertion on our 
pert during the day, and therefore I missed 
my old friend all the more. 

Just about dawn one morning severa! 
days after Polza and his friend had started 
on their trip, we were awakened by the rat- 
tling of a wagon coming up the trail. As it 
drew nearer we could just make out in the 
early morning light an Indian driving, and 
beside him sat Polza’s friend—but not Polza 
himself. Fearing that something was wrong 
I slipped on my shoes and hastened to meet 
them. 

The owner of the trading store under- 
stood Papago and by means of this and signs 
from the foreigner, we were able to ascer- 
tain what had happened. Shortly after leav- 
ing Quijotoa they had lost their way and 
had wandered aimlessly about the desert. 
The heat was unendurable, nothing but the 
blazing sky above and the burning sand be- 
neath, no shade anywhere, no relief from 
the blinding glare. Their supply of water 
became almost exhausted, and the nearest 
well, could they regain the road, was many 
miles away. On the second day the burros 
laid down and refused to go further. The 
last of the precious water was used in hopes 
of urging them on, but was of no avail. 
Then it was that Polza, overcome by this 
last stroke of misfortune, threw himself 


complish. 


ter stood 


upon the sand, with his face in the pitiable 
little shadow cast by a palo verde. to await 
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the dreadful death that stared them in the 
face. 

Refusing to give up, his friend pushed on 
in search of relief, carrying with him a few 
potatoes, with which he moistened his 
parched lips. His tongue became black and 
swollen, his eyes burned like coals of fire in 
their sockets, it seemed as though great 
weights were attached to his limbs. He 
could scarce drag himself forward and thrice 
he fell to the ground; sometimes he crawled 
upon his hands and knees, the cacti making 
cruel wounds in his flesh, tormenting visions 
of lakes of cool, fresh water seemed to sud- 
denly appear, only a short distance away, 
and to disappear as suddenly. Now he was 
at home in the old country, which Polza had 
so often described to me; now he was upon 
the great sea, with the waves tossing about 
the boat; and always there was that mad- 
dening thirst. Still he dragged himself for- 
ward. At sunset he came upon the outskirts 
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of an Indian village, and seizing an olla of! 
water which stood at the door, drank until) 
he fell, unconscious. 

It was the next morning before he re 
gained his senses. Almost certain that it 
was then too late he however led the In 
dians to the relief of Polza, if by any chance 
he had survived so long. The old man lay 
where he had left him, by the palo verde 
On his face were signs of a terrible death 
struggle. Gyp lay at his feet 
dead. 

A grave was hastily prepared, one of 
these Arizona landmarks, piled high with 
stones, a silent warning, desolate and alone 
around which the lizards crawl by day and 
the coyotes howl by night, and over which 


he, too, was 





the stars alone keep watch. Gyp and the 
violin were laid away with their master. 

And thus it was that Polza found his new 
Eldorado. 





Photo by E. H. Baynes 
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FEW months before the 
famous Jamieson raid I 
left Johannesburg in 
charge of a_ prospecting 
party for Matabeleland. 
There were four white 
men in the party besides 
myself and about eighty or 
eighty-five Kaffirs. We an- 
ticipated no trouble in 
keeping ourselves in fresh 
meat as the country we 
were “trekking” to was at 
that time alive with the 
numerous varieties of 
(local parlance for all species of 
deer and antelope) indigenous to South 
Africa, Cape buffalo, lions, etc. 

The first part of our trip was unevent- 
ful, and we had no trouble securing game 
enough to keep our party in meat. In this 
tropical country it is necessary to kill game 
fresh every day for white men, as the flesh 
putrefies very rapidly, but the Kaffirs are 
not so particular. A sight one soon gets 
accustomed to is a party of natives feasting 
on a carcass which makes a white man 
hold his nose at fifty yards. 

As we proceeded north through the 
southern part of Matabeleland game com- 
menced to get scarce, and our foraging par- 
ties more frequently came back empty- 
handed than with meat. Occasionally they 
would bring in a few small buck, but big 
game was scarce and shy. Some natives we 
met informed us, however, that lions were 
more plentiful than they had been for years. 
That lions were plentiful was soon demon- 
strated, and I shall never forget my first ac- 
quaintance with the king of beasts in his 
native wilds. A couple of days after meet- 
ing the natives we ran entirely out of meat 
and I concluded to camp a few days and see 
if we could not stock up. Barly the next 
morning I started four parties out in differ- 
ent directions, a white man at the head of 
each, as, while the Kaffirs are all right to 





























“buck” 


ADVENTURE WITH THE HING OF BEASTS. 


PARKER. 





beat up game, they are as a rule vile shots. 
I had noticed a few “kopjes” to the north- 
east the previous night and taking but one 
attendant I started out to explore them. The 
country seemed a perfect paradise for game 
and I saw numerous spoors, but I tramped 
until 5 o’clock without running across a 
thing. Tired, perspiring and disgusted I 
concluded there was no luck for me that 
day, and started for camp. Just before 
reaching the last “kopje” I started across 
an open place where the grass was about 
waist high. When about half way across I 
saw the grass moving some twenty-five or 
thirty feet ahead of me, and thinking it 
might be a.small buck, called the pallah, 
which when startled jumps up above the 
grass, I stooped down in search of a stone 
to throw and scare him up. When I rose up 
I saw something yellow waving to and fro 
above the grass and, while wondering what 
it could be, the head of an enormous lion 
emerged in front of me. Scared! Well, my 
hat rose straight up two inches (that was 
the length of my hair). The Kaffir gave one 
terrified yell and never stopped running until 
he reached camp where, after he got his 
breath, he told them the “boss” had been 
eaten up by a lion. I have often read of the 
power of the human eye over the brute 
creation, but in my case I think the power 
lay with the lion. I could not move a muscle 
and the gun in my hand might as well have 
been a stick. After a few moments staring 
at each other, it seemed hours to me, the 
lion gave a contemptuous sniff and bounded 
off across the veldt. The spell was broken 
and I realized that I had a gun, but my shot 
only served to accelerate his movements. | 
might add, incidentally, that I did not throw 
the stone. Half way to camp I met a party 
headed by my recreant follower coming out 
to gather up my remains, in case the lion 
had left any. The other parties had better 
luck, bringing in several pallahs and water 
buck and one sable antelope. All claimed 
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OUR PARTY CONSISTED OF FIVE WHITES AND ABOUT EIGHTY-FIVE KAFFIES. 
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that lion spoors were thick, though they had 
not run across-any lions. 

A few days after this, on our way to the 
northward, we struck a native kraal, or vil 
lage, and found the natives in great commo- 
tion. A lion had killed a man two nights 
before we reached there, and the night be- 
fore a woman had been killed and the people 
were afraid to go outside the kraal. The 
Zulu or Kaffir kraal is fenced in with a 
quick-growing thorny shrub, which makes 
a wall of eight to ten feet in height. The 
headman entreated us to stay and kill the 
lion that night, and as I wished to be on 
good terms with the natives I told him the 
“Great White Chiefs” would kill the lion. 
A platform was erected for us in a tree in- 
side the wall and a good sized calf was tied 
to a stake about thirty feet from the tree 
We climbed into our perch about 9 o’clock 
It was a clear, starry night, but no moon 
Our position was rather cramped, but 1 
think we were all half asleep when about 
1 o’clock we heard a frightened bellow, a 
thud and the next instant saw a dark ob- 
ject bound over the wall bearing the calf. 
The lion had jumped in, seized the calf, 
broken the rope and cleared a ten-foot wall 
with the calf in his mouth. We let off our 
guns, but in the darkness and excitement, 
coupled with the rapidity of his movements, 
his kingship got off scot free and took his 
dinner with him. The next morning we de- 
parted, after expressing our regrets to the 
headman, with whom, I have no doubt, our 
credit had fallen considerably. 

Not long after this occurrence we had a 
more terrible example of the power of the 
African lion. After passing over the Ma- 
toppo mountains we came to a place called 
Inyungo, and were told of the death of a 
couple of Frenchmen, who were killed a 
few nights previous to our arrival by a lion. 
The Frenchmen were living in a tent on 
the outskirts of the place, and it seems they 
had procured some whisky during the day 
and were playing cards and drinking that 
evening. During the evening one of the 
men stepped outside of the tent and was 
killed by a lion that was prowling around. 
The other man, missing his companion after 
a while, started out to find him. The un- 
fortunate man had the whisky bottle in his 
hand, and when he stepped outside and 
discovered a lion eating his comrade, he 
marched up and smashed the bottle over the 
lion’s head, and had his own head instantly 
crushed to a pulp by one blow of the lion’s 
paw. 

We reached our destination in the Ma- 
shona mountains without further adventures, 
established our camp and had barely got 
everything in working order when I was 
called to Johannesburg on account of the un- 
settled state of affairs. 

I have killed many lions since, but have 
never gotten over a feeling of great respect 
for their prowess since my trip through 
Matabeleland. 














OUR ANNUAL. 


By J. A. McGUIRE. 


When your appetite’s a-waning and the fibers of your frame 
Are fogged with inanition and disease 

When your calculatin’ orifice is full but not aflame 
With things that make you feel so ill at ease— 

When you seem to have it in for every mortal man and dame 
And all your joints are stiff from lack of grease— 

Then it’s time to go a-camping to the haunts of wily game, 
Where you'll find the needed freedom and release. 


VERY year I try to spend at 
least a month in the hills 
or in the pursuit of some 
cpen-air recreation — not 
alone because I am one of 
those who believe that “all 
work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” but also 
because I believe’ that 
man’s first duty toward 
himself is the cultivation of 
those habits productive of 
good health. 

Some time during last 





spring there came to Den- 

ver a letter from one of the 
kings of Western hunting life—R. C. Fisk of 
Helena, Mont. That letter was addressed to 
the proprietors of Outdoor Life, and con- 
tained an urgent invitation to 
him on his annual fall hunt 
Helena. “The country is rough,” wrote Mr. 
Fisk, “and we shall go the entire distance 
(fifty miles from Helena), by pack train. 
There are lots of goats, elk, deer and the 
best trout fishing in America. You’ve got to 
come.” And we went. 

Both the manager and editor have always 
had their best luck on proverbially unlucky 
days, so it happened that in this case we left 
Denver on Friday, September 13, over the 
Denver & Rio Grande railway for Helena, 
transferring at Salt Lake City to the Oregon 
Short Line. I need not go over the many 
beauties of this ride—of the grand, inspir- 
ing scenery encountered on the Denver & 
Rio Grande and Rio Grande Western rail- 
ways,as they worm their way through the 
heart of the Rockies, or of the enchanting 
scenes along the great sportsman’s route, 
the Oregon Short Line, through Utah, Idaho 


accompany 
northwest of 


and Montana, as the fame of these rail rides 
is world-wide. Pass we, therefore, the many 
exhuberant exclamations of admiration at 
the ever-changing panorama of, beauty and 
grandeur that was kinetoscoped through the 
car window on the ride to Helena, and enter 
we upon the Helena depot platform at noon 
of the third day out, falling literally into the 
open arms of our whole-souled guest. 

Mr. Fisk had arranged for the horses, 
packs, grub, bedding, etc., in advance of our 
coming, so all that remained for us was to 
select a pannier and seamless sack each for 
personal belongings and pack them in tight- 
ly, ready for the morning’s work of packing 
on the horses. 

I will say here that neither Mr. R—— 
nor the writer ever go on a hunt nowadays 
without at least two necessary articles, and 
which we carried on the trip in question, 
namely, a pair of pneumatic mattresses and 
a Marble safety pocket axe. The former is 
a rest-producer with which nothing else 
compares, and fits one for a hard day’s work 
as even eating sometimes will not. The axe 
can be strapped or tied to the saddle, if on 
horseback; or, if on foot, it can be handily 
carried in the hip pocket. It serves a good 
many purposes, having been used by us for 
cutting away down timber lying across our 
trail, cutting saplings for lodge poles, and 
cutting the pelvis and brisket bones of deer 
and elk while dressing them. It also comes 
in handy in blazing a trail from the killed 
game to camp when one has to go back for 
the carcass with a pack horse. Many a deer 
and elk carcass have been left where killed 
because the hunter was unable to find it on 
returning, or probably thought he was un- 
able to give the necessary time to a thor- 
ough search on account of the nervous ambi- 
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tion which 
more blood. 

The following morning, after a sumptuous 
breakfast served under the hostage of Mrs. 


some men possess of spilling 


Fisk, we assisted Mr. Fisk in throwing the- 


diamond hitch over six pack horses, and 
after saddling our own riding animals and 
the bidding of the usual farewell adieus, we 
were soon wending our way up Prickly Pear 
creek in the direction of our hunting 
grounds, northwest of Helena. Mr. Fisk had 
selected the headwaters of the Big and Lit- 
tle Blackfoot as our territory, lying some 150 
miles from Helena, and as we made our own 
trail over the hills for a considerable por- 
tion of this distance, our progress was nec- 
essarily slow. Be it here known that if the 
forest and mountain country over which we 
traveled fairly represents the balance of 
Montana’s hunting country, it is a little 
rougher than most of the Colorado or Wyo- 
ming mountains, and I had thought that 
Colorado possessed about the most impass- 
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able forests in the United States, as far as 
obstruction from down timber can be consid- 
ered. The tacking course of a sailing ship 
at sea could hardly be more intricate or: ex- 
tended than were some of our round-about 
routes in dodging fallen logs. It is almost 
impossible for a horse to jump over a fair- 
sized Montana tamarack or red pine fallen 
tree, while in Colorado they can step over 
the majority of fallen spruce or aspen trees, 
the predominating timber in the game sec- 
tions. 

After seven days of arduous travel, we 
found ourselves on a tributary of the Big 
Blackfoot and in a territory in which Mr. 
Fisk had heretofore been successful 
curing goats. We therefore made perma- 
nent camp and proceeded the next morning 
to scour the mountain summits around us in 
search of the coveted game. It was decided 
that “Rick,” being the oldest member of the 
party and an old hunter of high repute with 
Buffalo Jones and the Indians, should hunt 


in se- 























AS WE ZIG-ZAGGED UP THE PRECIPITOUS MOUNTAIN. 
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alone this day, while Fisk and I would 
travel together. The elevation of our camp 
was probably 5,000 feet, and with timber 
line at 6,500 (as it usually is in upper Mon- 
tana), and the tops of the mountains (the 
habitat of the goats), anywhere from 7,000 
to 9,000 feet, it always meant a considerable 
climb from camp. After selecting our re- 
spective mountains we were off early for the 
day’s hunt, braced by much anticipation and 
a sandwich apiece in our pockets. 

Fisk and I had probably traveled three or 
four miles from camp and were just about to 
cross the last patch of forest denoting tim- 
berline when we espied through an opening 
about 200 yards away a bunch of black-tail 
deer. As the meat larder was sadly in need 
of replenishing, and as there was noticed 
among the number a couple of respectable- 
sized bucks, we opened fire. We secured 
one between us, both having fired at the 
same animal. And here I want to record the 
work of the little .23 Lee straight pull. Mr. 
Fisk’s articles on the destructive ability of 
this little bullet (full-jacketed, mind you), 
have been read with much interest by our 
readers for years, and not without some in- 
credulous nodding of heads by doubting 
Thomases. In fact, when we learned that 
he was going after goats (an animal some- 
times possessing the vitality and stamina of 
bear), we thought he must be slightly over- 
estimating the ability of his weapon. But 
in the case in question it took but a glance 
at the fist-sized hole of exit in the deer’s 
shoulder to show that the bullet was a 
demon of destruction. The bullet broke the 
shoulder bone and mashed the meat from 
the point of contact with the bone to the 
exit for a space encircling its path fully 
four inches across. The hole which it tore 
on coming out was much larger than that 
made by my 30-30. 

After dressing our deer, we divided it up 
and carried it into camp, arriving there in 
the middle of the afternoon. “Rick” came 
in about 6 o’clock, but with the report of 
seeing no game, although he climbed one of 
the highest and rockiest of the peaks about 
camp. 

We learned from a trapper (and also 
from the number of freshly-cut lodge poles 
lying about recently vacated camp grounds), 
that the Indians had been in the country, so 
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we decided to move camp a dozen miles up 
stream. This we did next day, pitching our 
tepee (one of Fisk’s own manufacture), in 
the edge of a pretty park within six miles 
of the summit of Squaw mountain, where 
our host had killed goats in years past. The 
genius of Friend Fisk was well displayed in 
making this tepee, for it is not the easiest 
thing in the world to figure out a tepee pat- 
tern and have all the bias cuts and triangu- 
lar pieces come together just right. How- 
ever, we would not have been surprised at 
anything he did after we became familiar 
with the man and his woodcraft. He could 
bake bread, flip a flapjack or untie a hard 
knot with as deft a hand as he could throw 
he diamond hitch, while his art in packing, 
ease in riding, mastery of his horses and 
knowledge of game and game country were 
characteristics constantly admired. 
Towering high above our camp next 
morning, with sides of almost perpendicular 
rock and massiveness of base that was awe 
inspiring, old Squaw mouatain greeted us 
with her cold and stony stare. We were up 
before the sun, prepared for a hard day’s 
climb, and with a venison sandwich each in 
our pockets were off at 6:30. We found 
fresh elk tracks before leaving timberline, 
and at 11 o’clock we had crossed a mile-wide 
field of shale rock and stood facing the per- 
pendicular side of the mountain summit. 
The glasses were turned on every point, on 
every object that resembled a goat, and on 
the different bases and projections on which 
they were wont to lie and sun themselves 
during midday. No goats could be seen, al- 
though we circled more than half the moun- 
tain in our route. The constant use of the 
glasses disclosed no further sign on a hunt 
lasting four hours, so we decided to return 
to camp, foot-sore, leg-sore and hungry. 
The next morning we repeated the same 
trip up the same mountain, however with 
this variation: “Rick” started first, decid- 
ing to climb to the summit, while Fisk and I 
left camp later, intending to intercept 


“Rick” on the other side of the mountain. 
On our way through the timber, before 
reaching the base of the mountain, we 
espied fresh tracks, which were evidently 
made by a pretty good-sized band of elk. In 
fact, the old game trail was well cut up 
I looked at Fisk and noted 


from elk travel. 
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a significant sparkle in his eye. The spar- 
kle was reciprocated. It read: “Better have 
elk than nothing?” And the answer was 
flashed back from my “binoculars,” “I am 
with you.” 

We therefore took up the trail, keeping 
abreast and about 100 yards apart. Within 
a mile of the point at which we formed our 
elk-hunting resolution we came on a nice 
bull and two cows, lazily enjoying a mud- 
and-water bath at the source of a spring. 
The bull was on his feet when I saw him, 
facing diagonally from me. I was not over 
seventy-five yards away, and fired to strike 
a point back of the exposed shoulder, hoping 
to either hit that shoulder bone or the one 
on the opposite side as the ball passed 
through. At the report the three animals 
were off through the timber at a lightning 
rate, the bull in the lead. We both fired as 
they ran. The bull soon circled and came 
back within 300 yards of us, keeping along 
a high ridge. We tried to intercept his 
course, but in doing so, lost him completely. 

“Why, Mac, you must have missed him 
clean,” said Fisk, disgusted at the turn af- 
fairs had taken, for the bull had covered 
fully a half mile of ground from the time I 
shot until we last saw him, when he was yet ee 
traveling well. 

“I guess I did,” I replied, dumbfounded 
and chagrined to think of missing almost 
the broadside of an elk at seventy-five yards. 
We decided, however, that before giving him 
up we would examine his trail for blood. So 
going back to where we first saw him we 
followed the trail, and within the first fifty 
yards caught sight of a small speck of blood 
on a weed. This led to larger spots, and 
then to lumps containing bubbles, which told 
us that he couldn’t last long. After trailing 
for a half hour we came to the elk, dead. On 
examination we found the first shot struck a 
little back of the spot aimed at, tearing a 
groove in the surface of the heart large 
enough to lay your finger in, and lodging in 
the opposite shoulder. 

I think I hear the voice of the old large- 
caliber man saying, “If that bullet had been 
a 45-70 he’d have dropped in his tracks.” 
Well, maybe, but I make due allowance for 
the stopping force of the paunch contents, 
through which the bullet first passed, before 


feeling disappointed over the effect of the 
shot. 

















After the delay caused in trailing and 
dressing, we found it would be impossible 
to take the carcass in that day, so we lazily 
repaired to camp and awaited “Rick’s” re 
turn. He came in at dark, after having 
scaled the peak in a fruitless attempt to 
sight game. 

The next day we brought in the elk, and 
decided to move camp the following day 
back over our old trail to a point farther 
down stream from that at which we first 
stopped. 

In climbing the nearest mountain from 
the new camp one day Fisk saw a goat that 
got away over the edge of a precipice before 
he could get a shot. We saw tracks on this 
mountain, but although we covered every 
foot of it, as well as a neighboring peak, no 
more could be seen. “Rick” killed a nice 
buck deer on the very summit of one of the 
peaks adjacent to this camp, which was 
found at a peculiar place for it—among the 
rocks above timber line. 

Discouragement over failure to find our 
game was at last becoming manifest, and 
when we learned from the only ranchman 
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within fotry miles that the Indians had been 
hunting deer, goats and elk on the very 
mountains on which we had hunted, our 
hearts sank and there came to us at once a 
feeling that we should be elsewhere. It ap- 
pears that goats will stay on one mountain 
almost continuously until molested, when 
they will travel to another summit. When 
they are once hunted from a peak it takes 
some time before they will return 

Under these conditions we decided to 
take a day’s rest, and return home. So ac- 
cordingly we packed up, and with regrets at 
being unable to get goats, but with the ut- 
most satisfaction over the pleasures of the 
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trip and the game which we did get—three 
deer and one elk—we cut out our course for 
Helena. This lay over a different trail than 
that by which we went, leading us through 
Ovando and some beautiful forest country 
We arrived in Helena on the 10th and home 
on the 13th of October, just a month from 
the time we started. 

Although we didn’t get goats on that oc 
casion, we wish to advise the members of 
the Billy family in advance that they had 
best watch our smoke, as our determination 
to hang a goat hide has not been lessened 
in the least by our failure on the trip in 
question. 





BAG OF 72 GEESE KILLED BY A PARTY OF SUISUN (CAL.) SPORTSMEN. 
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TOM GREEN, THE 


STAGE-DRIVER. 


A WESTERN STAGE-DRIVER’S STORY. 


Ser Ss. j. 


Stage driving in California is destined 
soon to become a lost art. Time was, and 
not many years since, either, when the big 
lumbering four or six-horse stage coach was 
about the only public conveyance in this 
western country; but with the coming of the 
iron horse the stage coach has been prac- 
tically relegated out of existence. 

About the last in Southern California to 
go was one of the most delightful drives 
one can imagine, from Santa Barbara to San 
Luis Obispo, where Tom Green, a typical 
western stage driver, and one of the most 
picturesque of his kind, was the presiding 
genius. 

Trained to the business from his early 
youth, and never so much at home as when 


on the “box” grasping a handful of “rib- 


MATHES. 


bins,”’ Pacific built its 
coast line, his occupation was gone. Driver 
from the face of the earth, as it were, Ton 
left the world behind him, and 
teams came to Santa Catalina Island. 
ing other worlds to conquer. 

Santa Catalina 
twenty 


when the Southern 


with his 


seek 


Pacific 


Southert 


lies out in the 
miles off the 
California. It is a 


coast of 
watering resort, fre 
quented by many thousands of visitors an 
nually, the eastern tourists flocking here i1 
winter on account of its mild climate, where 
frost is unknown, and in summer the little 
town of Avalon becomes a city of tents, its 
population increasing from her normal 26 
to 7,000 or 8,000. 
It is a unique spot, possessing numerous 
charms. Its marine gardens have become 
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famous the world over. They are viewed by 
means of boats, the bouoms of which are 
glass, down through which one looks, and 
the imagination can paint nothing more en- 
chanting than these glimpses of nature’s 
aquarium and the wonderful growth of 
vegetation at the bottom of the sea! 

It is equally famed for its fishing, while 
one of its chiefest charms is its ruggedness. 
The entire island is a mass of mountain 
tops, a jumble of rocks, thrown up by some 
ancient volcano, now covered with a thin 
veneering of mould, resulting from the 
erosions of time, for scientists affirm that 
Santa Catalina is geologically much older 
than any of the surrounding islands, or, in 
fact, any land of the western part of the 
North American continent. There are 
scarcely a dozen acres of level land together 
in its entire area. Its only use has been as 
pasture for sheep and wild goats, until it 
was transformed into one of the most 
popular resorts of the West 

Here it was, on this rugged island, that 
Tom Green came with his stage outfits. 
There wasn’t a mile of wagon road on the 
island. To a plainsman the physical difficul- 
ties presented seemed insurmountable, and 
the only conveyance feasible a flying ma- 
chine. Tom and a partner, however, went 
at it and built a road up over the summit 
and on to Eagle’s Nest, a distance of eleven 
miles, into the heart of the island, at a cost 


AVALON, CAL., FROM SUGAR LOAF. 


of $21,000, about $18,000 of which must be 
debited to the first three miles, from Avalon 
to the summit, which, while measuring three 
miles by the road, is less than a mile and 
one-half as the crow flies. It is dug or 
blasted out of the precipitous sides of the 
mountain canons, most of it on a ten per 
cent. grade. Twice they ran up against 
problems which could only be solved by 
making loops, and one of these is particu- 
larly “skittish” for the curve is so sharp 
that one seems to be driving off into space 
with no bottom in sight. It is a jutting point 
and three sides of it are steep enough to 
give one the “creeps” to look down, and it 
requires nerve to sit still and admire the 
grandeur of the scene when whisking around 
these corners at a five-minute clip, your 
Teaders out of sight, and sometimes it hap- 
pens that a passenger loses his head for a 
moment. 

It requires an hour and a half to reach 
the summit, but there is entertainment 
while crawling up the grade in watching the 
kaleidoscopic views of mountain, canon and 
sea spread before you, ever changing with 
the changing point of view, and more beauti- 
ful than ever artist’s brush expressed on 
canvas. There is also another charm. An 


expert in the handling of lines and whips, 
yet it is in the art of story-telling that Tom 
He has taken every degree 
and is veritably a past master. 


Green excels. 
Tom never 
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runs ashore, nor is there ever a time when 
he hasn’t a story to fit the occasion. 

Coming down the grade is quite a differ- 
ent story from climbing up. No jokes are 
indulged in by the driver; it would be 
easier to get a story out of an Egyptian 
mummy than out of Tom Green when he is 
skating around the curves on the down 
grade, with only two or three feet of leeway 
between the now and the hereafter, should 
you by chance go over the brink. He covers 
the three miles in from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes, and it is about as exhilarating 
a ride as most people care to take. He is 
then strictly business, and stage driving is 
the only thing on earth that he knows. 

The big Concord coach and six sleek, 
prancing bays in full gallop, were reined 
up in front of Hotel Metropole with a grand 
flourish one morning in April, and every 
seat in the coach, twelve in all, were soon 
occupied. With a report like a pistol shot, 
but which is only the crack of the long, 
keen lash with which Tom is able to fleck 
a fly from one of the leaders without touch- 
ing a hair of the horse, the team broke into 
a run and were “off in a bunch.” The run 
is of short duration, however, for the ascent 
begins right at the beach and the spirited 
horses are quite content to walk up the 
grade. 

In our party was a big cattleman from 
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Denver. He was accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, and the latter had been days 
in persuading him to take the drive. He 
had continually ridiculed the idea. ‘“Why,’ 
said he, “you’ve lived all your life where 
there are mountains—not hills, like these! 
We'd be ashamed in Colorado to call this 
a mountain drive!” Nevertheless he was 
overpersuaded and went. 

“Did you ever see a horse fly through 
the window?” asked Tom, with a prelimi- 
nary spit and clearing of his throat, as we 
passed beyond the bluff from which we 
could look down into the marine gardens 
and see the graceful mosses waving and the 
goldfishes basking in the sunshine, and as 
the little town, nestling under the great 
amphitheatre of hills disappeared from 
view. “Well, then, did you ever see a 
cow slip in the canon?” “Did you ever see 
a bun dance on a table?” And then he fired 
conundrum and story into the defenseless 
passengers until nearing the first loop, the 
most “ticklish” point on the road. He 
said: “See that flat stone lying there? Well. 
there’s a story connected with that.’ 
“Spring it,” said someone despairingly. 

“Well, when we were building this road 
one of our workmen turned that stone over 
and found a rattlesnake underneath. His 
first impulse was to kill the thing, but then 
thought as his dinner pail was empty he 
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THE STAGE ROAD OVER A LABYRINTH OF HILLS. 
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would capture it and take it to camp. The 
rattler didn’t seem vicious and he concluded 
to extract its fangs and make a pet of it. 
The snake took to him and in a short time 
became very friendly, seeming to watch for 
his coming every evening. Finally the road 
was completed and the man was discharged 
with the other workmen. He went to Los 
Angeles, taking his rattler with him, and a 
strong attachment sprang up between the 
two. Time passed and one night, after a 
year or so, the man was waked out of his 
slumbers by a terrible commotion in his 
room. The furniture was being overturned 
and slung about the room just as though an 
irish wake were in progress. The man 
jumped out of bed to find that a burglar had 
entered his room and was ransacking it 
when the rattlesnake, discovering him in the 
act, had taken a coil about the fellow’s leg 
and another around the bedpost, and thrust- 
ing his tail out the open window was rat- 
tling for a policeman!”’ 

Just at this climax of the story, which 
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Tom had timed to suit his convenience, he 
had reached the level spot around the crown 
of the hill marking the loop, and carelessly 
straightening out his long whip with a sharp 
crack, just as if done without intent, the 
horses broke into a quick trot and the coach 
was whisked around the crown at a gait 
that fairly took away the breath of the oc- 
cupants as they gazed into the depths below 
It was just a little more than our friend 
from the mountains of Colorado could stand, 
and with a gasp he got on his feet and, 
reaching forward with his long, bony arm, he 
shook his fist at Tom and muttered between 
his clenched teeth: “By God! if I had my 
gun I’d shoot you! Any driver that forgets 
his business in telling stories on such a 
road as this isn’t fit to drive a dump cart!”’ 
Then he caught a grin on his neighbor's face, 
and then another, and he sank back into 
his seat as meek as an oyster, and just as 
mum! We heard no more about the hills 
of Catalina, or the mountains of Colorado 
that day. 





FEEDING THE CHIPMUNKS. 
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“RATTLERS.” 


me. J« FF. 


IS common to hear 
people say that rat- 
tlesnakes always 
give a warning rattle 
before they strike. 





This is not true of 


b . 
Vii ni: C vei > our Pacific Coast rat- 
Be..." ae,» tlers. In twenty- 
- five years’ experi- 
ence hunting and camping on coast and 
mountains, I declare that of the hundreds 
of rattlers that I have killed or have seen 
killed, not over one in three or four ever 
gave any warning. I have seen horses put 
their feet within six inches of a coiled rat- 
tler and go on, followed by other horses, and 
not a sound or movement was noticed from 
the snake. If the rattler is coiled up taking 
a sun bath, and knows he has not been dis- 
covered, he may lie perfectly quiet, hoping 
(it would seem) to let the danger pass. 

At the time the snakes shed their skins 
they are irritable, and perhaps blind, and 
then if either man or beast comes near they 
rattle. But at other times they lie quiet 
and give no warning to strike until one ap- 
proaches. 

Several years ago a “Prof. Riley,” an 
itinerant showman of iwwew York City, kept 
two or three Pacific Coast black rattlesnakes 
in a box at his headquarters on the Bowery. 
I believe he kept a saloon, or resort of some 
kind, and used to exhibit these snakes. One 
evening while showing the reptiles he be- 
came careless and one of them struck him 
on the wrist. Riley immediately sent for 
a doctor, also for a lawyer with a view to 
making his will. His friends tried to cheer 
him, telling him that he would pull through. 
He said: “No, I'll not live twelve hours. 
These are the Pacific Coast black rattlers— 
the most deadly of their species, and there 
is no cure where one has been bitten as I 
have.” <A doctor came within ten minutes. 
In less than an hour several prominent 
physicians of the city were there, and not- 
withstanding their united skill Riley died 
that night. 


NEWBY. 


If my memory is correct, I recall an ar 
ticle written by Mr. Van Dyke (an acknowl] 
edged authority upon all that pertains to 
hunting, fishing and outdoor sports) in 
which he says, in substance, after describ- 
ing the snake’s fangs, that “a person may be 
struck by a rattler and recover, because of 
only a slight puncture having been made, 
owing to leggings, trousers or other obstruc 
tions, but there is absolutely no cure wher: 
one has been struck fairly, and the affected 
part not cut out within a very short time.’ 

I saw the effect of the strike of a large 
rattler upon a donkey, the donkey dying 
within ten minutes after having received the 
stroke. In an article in Outdoor Life som« 
two years ago, I related an account of a 
hunting trip in which we killed nine deer 
As my burro was killed on this trip, I wil! 
describe the part in which the rattler laid 
out the donkey. 

We broke camp on Potrero Abodie on 
the morning of July 3, 1885, and started 
down the dry bed of the Sespe (Cess-pe) to 
the gorge, distant some twelve or thirteen 
miles, where there was plenty of water in 
the river and good trout fishing. We made 
camp near the stream for the night, and 
caught trout enough for supper. On the 
morning of the 4th we lined up and fired a 
salute in honor of the day. Then after fish 
ing awhile we concluded to move down the 
canon several miles to where there were 
deeper pools, and larger trout; so we packed 
up and started about 9 a. m. We were in 
fine spirits, had killed all the deer we want 
ed, had met with no accidents, and were en 
route to the very best trout fishing to be 
found on the coast. The horses and burros 
were in good shape and traveled along finely 
My pet burro kept teasing the other burros 
and his antics kept us laughing. We wer 
strung out along the trail, Sol leading; then 
came my burro Billy. I came next; then the 
others. As we passed through a clump of 
willows I saw Billy start, step aside quickly 
and then turn round toward me and hold up 
his near forefoot. I called to Sol to stop 
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saying that the burro had hurt his foot. Sol 
stopped and from our saddles we saw a tiny 
stream of blood trickling down the donkey’s 
Sol said: 


replied: “No, there is too much blood.” We 


foot. “Maybe he’s snake-bit.” I 
started on and went a few yards when Billy 
turned around, came back near to me and 
held up his foot and looked up at me so 
pityfully I couldn’t resist investigating. I 
saw that he was trembling and called a halt. 
Just then we heard a shot, and, looking 
back, killed 
rattlesnake. We knew then that the don- 


saw that Fred had a large 
key had been bitten, and all dismounted. I 
poured a bottle of ammonia on the wound 
and we also poured whisky down his throat. 
The poor little burro was trembling so that 
We bled him in the 
mouth, but the blood that came was thick 


he could hardly stand. 


the animal fell 
This 
snake had let one horse pass, struck the 


and black, and suddenly 
over, had three convulsions and died. 
donkey, then crawled alongside or under 
my horse and two others following, and was 
cover when Fred 


crawling along toward 


saw him and killed him; yet in all these 
movements he did not rattle. 

When I saw my pet burro lying dead my 
Billy, 
who had carried my pack on so many trips 


eyes filled with tears at sight of it. 


and who used to come around the camp and 
beg for a lump of sugar or a cracker. He 
would browse on the highest point near camp 
and at daybreak would call to us and keep 
it up until I called to him in reply. I 
dreaded to go home and tell my boys that 
their little Billy, who had carried them so 
many miles in their quest for game, was 
lying in a canon over on the Sespe, and that 
they had seen him for the last time. 

One of my friends said as we stood there 
looking on the dead burro: “Boys, I doubt 
whether one of us would have lived much 
This 
occurred in a hot canon. The canon is now 
called “Can-ya-de-la-Burro.” Adios. Billy. 


longer if he had received that stroke.” 
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(Our experience with the (prairie) rat- 
tler of the Western plains has been some- 
what opposite to that recorded by Mr. 
Newby. We have killed dozens of them— 
have ridden over them on a bicycle, have en- 
countered them on hunting trips (more 
usually while after antelope) and have even 
found them at an elevation of 6,500 feet 
while traveling across country. We have 
never yet seen a rattler that did not sound 
the warning. 

Furthermore, 
(and we 


not more than one-half 
would rather say one-fourth) of 
those bitten, the cases of which came under 
our observation, have died from the effects. 

Some years ago there lived in Denver a 
man named Harry Davies, who handled rat- 
tlers with great familiarity, and who would 
at any time, on a wager, go out on the 
prairie and pick one up that was wild. Mr. 
Davies had been bitten three times, during 
his life, by rattlers, and each time cured the 
bite by bandaging the injured member 
above the poisoned spot and sucking out the 
poison. A picture is reproduced herewith 
showing Mr. Davies handling a number of 
wild rattlers.—Ed.) 





HARRY DAVIES HANDLING RATTLERS. 
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THE 


LITTLE BIG HORN. 


By W. ARENT THOMAS. 


T 1S a very hard fact for true 


patriots to digest, but it is 
none the less a fact, that 
the government of the 
United States, by a delib- 
erate act of treachery, killed 
one of the best soldiers it 
ever had. The death of Gen. 
George A. Custer, in his 
fight against the Sioux In- 
dians at the Little Big Horn 
river, was directly trace- 
able to the breaking of the 
pledged word of the govern- 
ment at Washington. 


No battle in the world’s history, excepting 


Waterloo, has been the subject of so much 
controversy. And perhaps few men of recent 
times besides Walt Whitman have been so 
thoroughly misrepresented as General Custer 
The Custer massacre is a blot on our historv 
and a record of shame. It furnishes an ar- 
gument against government by the people 
that the Indians had better arms than the 
soldiers, and that they received their Spring- 
field rifles at the government’s regularly es- 
tablished Indian agencies. What 
have said if, being a monarchy, the king had 
broken his treaty with a helpless 
nation and then sent his army against it 
having himself previously supplied the en- 


would we 


ey lle 
smailer 


emy with better guns than those he gave to 
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his own soldiers? We should have called 
him a fool. 

It must be understood, however, that the 
government was only negatively criminal in 
this matter. It simply did not interfere with 
the post traders who sold the guns to the 
Indians. But the guns killed soldiers just as 
well, for all that. 

The misrepresentation of Custer is almost 
universal, and its consequences have been 
very far-reaching. Custer’s biographer, Fred- 
erick Whittaker, and Mrs. Custer, are about 
the only people who thoroughly believe in 
Custer’s good judgment and generalship. In 
the History of the United States by Bancroft, 
used in our public schools, Custer is held up 
to the younger generation as a suicide. Worse 
than that, he is made out to be responsible 
for the deaths of all the soldiers whom he 
took into action with him. Ask almost any 
old soldier who served in the regular army 
toward the close of the Civil War what kind 
of a man Custer was, and he will tell you, 
as many have told the writer, that “Custer 
was a fine officer during the rebellion, but 
after its close, having had his head turned by 
rapid promotion, he made many enemies by 
his disagreeable conceit. This conceit was 
only increased by his success as an Indian 
fighter. Then he got into trouble with head- 
quarters at Washington When he was on 
this last campaign, he was especially anxious 


to do something brilliant, so as to reinstate 


himself as hero, and get back on safe ground 
in his relations with the authorities. He only 
wanted to see Indians; that was enough. The 
larger the body he whipped, and the fewer 
men he had to do it with, the greater his 
glory. He was ready to stake everything on 
the throw, and he did so. He was a gambler 
for glory, and he lost. Custer’s soldiers did 
not swear by him. He was too strict a dis- 
ciplinarian.” 

That is what old soldiers say—men who 
have been in the ranks. Mention the name 
of Grant before a body of these same men, 
and a cheer will be raised at once. And in 
all history that has been written, Grant fig- 
ures as a hero. His name is linked wich that 
of Lincoln and Washington 

Yet Grant, with all his undisputed great- 
ness, Was in a measure personally responsible 
for Custer’s death and from a cause decidedly 
unworthy of a man of his caliber—personal 
In the process of working this out on 


spite. 
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Custer, he took away a great deal of the lat- 
ter’s prestige and authority. The bearing of 
this appears in the story of the fight, which 
may be briefly told for the thousandth time 
Custer was with an expedition under com- 
mand of General Terry against hostile In- 
dians. By General Terry’s order, he took his 
own regiment—the Seventh Cavalry—and 
started on a scout. He found the trail of a 
big village and separated his command into 
four parts, giving Captain Benteen and Major 
Reno each command of three companies, 
leaving one company in charge of the packs. 
and taking five companies himself. 

Reno and Benteen were to make detours, 
and the three commands were to fall upon 
the Indians simultaneously from different di- 
rections, this being the usual method—proven 
by many trials to be the best—of fighting In- 
dians. After the companies separated, Custer 
came upon the village. He sent word at once 
to Benteen to hurry up. Reno got no mes- 
sage. Now, unfortunately, these two men 
came out alive and Custer didn’t. Reno 
wrote afterwards that he went in and met 
the Indians in such tremendous numbers that 
it was foolhardy to attempt to go further. He 
seems to have been badly flustered, for he 
mounted and dismounted his men four times, 
in a miserable state of indecision. He finally 
retreated to a safe spot and stayed there until 
General Gibbons came up and relieved him 
Benteen met Reno that day, but he did not 
make a very determined effort to get to Cus- 
ter and help him out. “Reno’s cowardice and 
Benteen’s disobedience,” says Custer’s biogra- 
pher, “lost the Custer fight.”” What he hints 
is that but for President Grant’s action in 
humiliating Custer, neither Reno nor Ben- 
teen would have dared to do anything but 
obey Custer to the letter, and that then, Cus- 
ter’s plans being carried out, the fight would 
have had the same victorious ending that had 
characterized all previous fights where Cus- 
ter had been in command. 

The writer saw much of the “Custer In- 
dians’’ at the World’s Fair and afterwards at 
Coney Island, and had a good chance to know 
some of them well. The following leaves 
from a diary kept at that time show how the 
Indians regarded the Custer fight—they con- 
sidered that the white men were simply out- 
generaled by Sitting Bull: 

Coney Island, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1894. 

Rain-in-the-Face (Itiomagaju) hobbled 
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GRAVE OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. BODY IS IN BUFFALO ROBE IN THE TREE. ALL HIS BELONGINGS LIE ON A RUDE 
PLATFORM UNDERNEATH. 


into the tent to-night, as McFadden and I 
were discussing the events of the day, and 
seating himself, unbidden, with true Indian 
stoicism, he grunted out that one word, of all 
words so dear to a Lakota, “Minnewaukan!”’ 
which literally translated, means ‘“‘Water of 
God,” but which usage has been interpreted 
as ‘‘Fire Water. Since the other Indians were 
all away from camp on a visit to their 
friends, the Ogallalas at Buffalo Bill’s camp, 
I decided to yield for once to Rain’s oft-re- 
peated demand, which had been hitherto as 
regularly denied. 

He took my flask and with a guttural 
“How!” drained it at one gulp, without 
straining a muscle of his face. “‘Ugh! good! 
like Rain’s heart,” he remarked, as he handed 
the empty bottle to “Mac” with a self-satis- 
fied look. Then after a long pause he joined 
in our hearty laughter, and added: ‘“We- 
chasa Chischina (Little Man, as he always 
calls me) good! Potoshasha (Red Beard, his 
name for McFadden) good! Minnewaukan 
good! All heap good!” 

“Something’s come over the old man,” 
laughed Mac. “His heart’s good to-night 
Suppose we take advantage of it, as the boys 
are all over at the Ogallala tepees, and get 
Rain to turn his heart inside out. Here, give 
me my hat and I'll get the flask refilled and 
bring back Harry with me to interpret.” Off 
he went like a shot, leaving me to entertain 
Rain as best I could with my small knowl- 
edge of the Sioux lingo and sings. 

McFadden soon returned, bringing Harry 
McLaughlin, our interpreter. It didn’t take 
long to get Rain started; after he had had 
another pull at the flask, he said: “If you 
want a story, I will tell a true one. It’s about 
myself. I was a bad man and dangerous to 
fool with before I had to walk with crutches. 
My heart’s good now, but it was all the time 
bad when I was a fighter and a hunter. The 


maindens admired me, but the bucks were 
afraid of me. I would rather fight than eat 
The long swords (soldiers) trembled when 
they knew I was near, and the Rees and 
Crows always felt of their hair every morn- 
ing to see if their scalps were still on when 
rain was near by.” 

Here Harry headed him off, for it’s natura! 
for an Indian to boast, and if any one will 
listen they will sing their own praises for 
hours at a stretch. “Yes, we know you were 
a bad man and a fighter from way back,’ 
said Harry, “but we want to hear about the 
time Tom Custer made you take water. If 
you were such a brave man, how did it hap- 
pen that a little man like Tom Custer got the 
best of you?” 

This had the desired effect, and Rair 
winced under such a reflection on his brav- 
ery, for he measured forty-six inches roun 
his chest, stood five feet nine inches, and 
weighed about 195 pounds at that time, whil« 
Capt. Tom Custer was under the average 
weight and height. 

With great deliberation and much gesticu- 
lation, Rain told his version of the incident 
in question, and much to our surprise he 
continued on and related his version of the 
“Custer Massacre.” 

Now, since nearly all the officers in the 
regular army, as well as all the agents of the 
Interior Department have failed to get hin 
to even speak of this fight (their trying, coax- 
ing and threatening for years has been in 
vain), and since Rain gets the credit of being 
the slayer of Custer and has been immortal- 
ized in verse by Longfellow, it was a pleasant 
surprise to have this unexpected revelation 
I am writing it down as nearly like McLaugh- 
lin interpreted it as I can. 

“Two years before the big fight,’’ he said 
“Gall and Sitting Bull had their camp at 
Standing Rock. All were hostiles. They were 
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Uncapapa Sioux and fighters who never 
feared an enemy any more than a buffalo 
ealf. The Yantonias (friendly Indians) were 
coffee coolers (cowards) and hung around 
the agency which was at Lincoln then (Fort 
Abraham Lincoln on the upper Missouri 
now). We used to have great times in the 
hostile camp, dancing, running races, shoot- 
ing and playing games. Buffalo and deer 
were plenty and we had many ponies. I was 
a great fellow with the girls. They used to 
tease me to get me mad—when I got mad I 
knew no reason, I wanted to fight. One night 
a giri dared me to go up to Fort Lincoln and 
kill a white man. I told her it was too risky, 
as the long swords always kept watch. Be- 
sides, the Rees (another tribe of Indians, em- 
ployed by the government as scouts) had 
their lodges on the hill back of the fort. The 
wood choppers were camped between the fort 
and the river. She said: ‘A brave man fears 
nothing. If you are a coward, don’t go. I'll 
ask some other young man who isn't afraid, 
if he hasn’t danced in the sun dance.’ (This 
was a torture dance in which Rain-in-the- 
Face, in 1872, underwent the most horrible 
self-torture ever inflicted.) 

“The other girls laughed, but the young 
men who heard it didn’t. They feared me. 
{ would have killed them for laughing. I 
went to my lodge and painted sapa (black, 
the color used when they go on the war path), 
took my gun, my bow, my pony. Sitting Bull 
had forbidden any one to leave camp without 
his permission. I skipped off under cover of 
darkness and went up to Lincoln (forty-five 
miles north, opposite the present site of Bis- 
marck, North Dakota). I hung around for 
two days, watching for a chance to shoot a 
long sword. I had plenty of chances to kill 
a Ree squaw—plenty to kill a wood chopper, 
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but I wanted to carry back the brass buttons 
of a long sword to the girl who laughed at 
me. I did so, and she sewed them on her 
shawl. One morning I saw the sutler (store 
keeper) and a horse medicine man (U. S. Vet- 
erinary Surgeon Huntsinger) go out to a 
spring; Long Yellow Hair (General Custer) 
and his men were riding back about 100 
yards. I rushed up and shot the sutler and 
brained the horse medicine man with my war 
club; then I shot them full of arrows and 
cut off some buttons. Long Yellow Hair 
heard the shot and his troop charged back. I 
didn’t have time to scalp the men I got. I 
jumped on my pony and yelled at them to 
catch me. They chased me to the Cannon 
Ball (a small river twenty-five miles south). 
Charlie Reynolds (a scout) knew me and told 
Yellow Long Hair who did this brave deed. 
“Next winter I went to the agency store 
at Standing Rock. I drew no rations—l 
hadn't signed the paper. (All the Indians 
who signed a peace treaty and consented to 
live on the reservation, under military orders, 
were furnished with rations by the govern- 
ment twice a month. The hostiles had to 
live by hunting.) Istokscha (One Arm, the 
Hon. H. S. Parkin) was running the store 
then. I wasn’t afraid of any of them. Little 
Hair (Capt. Tom Custer) had thirty long 
swords there. He slipped up behind me like 
a squaw, when my back was turned. They 
all piled on me at once; they threw me in a 
sick wagon (ambulance) and held me down 
till they got me to the guard room at Lincoln. 
I was treated like a squaw, not a chief. They 
put me in a room, chained me, gave me only 
one blanket. The snow blew through the 
cracks and on to me all winter. It was cold. 
Once Little Hair let me out and the long 
swords told me to run. I knew they wanted 
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RAIN-IN-THE-FACE. 


to shoot me in the back. I told Little Hair 
that I would get away some time; I wasn’t 
ready then; when I did, I would cut his heart 
out and eat it. I was chained to a white man. 
One night we got away. They fired at us, 
but we ran and hid on the bank of Hart river 
in the brush. The white man cut the chains 
with a knife (a file). They caught him next 
day. I rejoined Sitting Bull and Gall. They 
were afraid to come and get me there. I sent 
Little Hair a picture, on a piece of buffalo 
skin, of a bloody heart. He knew I didn’t 
forget my vow. The next time I saw Little 
Hair, ugh! I got his heart. I have said all.” 

And Indian-like he stopped. 

We all knew that the greater part of this 
was true, since it tallied with the government 
account of the death of the sutler and Sur- 
geon Huntsinger. But we wanted to hear 
how he took Tom Custer’s heart. McFadden, 
who is quite an artist as well as an actor of 
note, had made an imaginary sketch of “‘Cus- 
ter’s last charge.” He got it and handed it 
to Rain, saying: “Does that look anything 
like the fight?” 

Rain studied it a long time and then burst 
out laughing. “No,” he said, “this picture is 
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a lie. These long swords have swords—they 
never fought us with swords, but with guns 
and revolvers. These men are on ponies— 
they fought us on foot, and every fourth man 
held the others’ horses. That’s always their 
way of fighting. We tie ourselves onto our 
ponies and fight in a circle. These people 
are not dressed as we dress in a fight. They 
look like agency Indians—we strip naked and 
have ourselves and our ponies painted. This 
picture gives us bows and arrows. We were 
better armed than the long swords. Their 
guns wouldn’t shoot but once—the thing 
wouldn’t throw out the empty cartridge 
shells. (In this he was historically correct, 
as dozens of guns were picked up on the bat- 
tle field by General Gibbons’ command two 
days after with the shells still sticking in 
them, showing that the ejector wouldn’t 
work.) When we found they could not shoot, 
we saved our bullets by knocking the long 
swords over with our war clubs—it was just 
like killing sheep. Some of them got on their 
knees and begged—we spared none—ugh! 
This picture is like all the white man’s pic- 
tures of Indians, a lie. I will show you how 
it looked.” Then turning it over he pulled 
out a stump of a lead pencil from his pouch 
and drew a large shape of a letter S, turned 
sideways. “Here,” said he, “is the little Big 
Horn river; we had our lodges along the 
banks in the shape of a bent bow.” “How 
many lodges did you have?” asked Harry. 
“Oh, many, many times ten. We were like 
blades of grass. (It is estimated that there 
were between four and six thousand Indians, 
hence there must have been at least a thou- 
sand lodges.) Sitting Bull had made big 
medicine way off on a hill. He came in with 
it; he had it in a bag on a cue stick. He 
made a big speech and said that Waukonton- 
ka (the Great Spirit) has come to him riding 
on an eagle. Waukontonka had told him that 
the long swords were coming, but the Indians 
would wipe them off the face of the earth. 
His speech made our hearts glad. Next day 
our runners came in and told us the long 
swords were coming. Sitting Bull had the 
squaws put up empty death lodges along the 
bend of the river to fool the Ree scouts when 
they came up and looked down over the 
bluffs. The brush and the bend hid our 
lodges. Then Sitting Bull went away to make 
more medicine and didn’t come back till the 
fight was over. Gall was head chief; Crazy 
Horse led the Cheyennes; Goose the Ban- 
nocks. I was not a head chief—my brother 
Iron Horn was—but I had a band of the 
worst Uncapapas; all of them had killed more 
enemies than they had fingers and toes. 
When the long swords came we knew their 
ponies were tired out; we knew they were 
fooled by the death lodges. They thought we 
were but a handful. We knew they made a 
mistake when they separated. (Custer sent 
Reno around to attack in the rear. Gall 
took most of the Indians up the river to come 
in between them and cut them off. (This 
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was true, for it was Gall’s party that found 
Major Reno’s command and drove them 
across the river. Gall had them surrounded 
on top of a hill for three days. They would 
have been exterminated but for the bravery 
of the captains under Reno, who virtually 
took command until finally rescued by Gen- 
eral Gibbons’ command.) When we saw the 
Ree scouts had stayed back with Long Yellow 
Hair, we were glad. We saw them trotting 
along, and let them come in over the bluffs. 
Some of our young men went up the gully 
which they had crossed and cut them off from 
behind. 

“Then we showed our line in front and 
the long swords charged. They reeled under 
our fire and started to fall back. Our young 
men behind them opened fire. Then we saw 
some officers talking and pointing Don't 
know who they’ were, for they all looked 
alike. I didn’t see Long Yellow Hair then 
yx afterward. We heard the Rees singing 
their death song—they knew we had them. 
All dismounted and every fourth man held 
the others’ ponies. Then we closed all around 
them. We rushed like a wave does at the 
sand out there (the ocean beach) and shot 
the pony holders and stampeded the ponies 
by waving our blankets in their faces. Our 
squaws caught them, for they were tired out. 
{ had sung the war song, I had smelt the 
powder smoke. My heart was bad—I was 
like one that has no mind. I rushed in and 
took their flag; my pony fell dead as I took 
it. I cut the thong that bound me—I jumped 
up and brained the long sword flag man with 
my war club, and ran back to our line with 
the flag. The long sword’s blood and brains 
splashed in my face. It felt hot and ran in 
my mouth. I could taste it. I was mad. I 
got a fresh pony and rushed back, shooting, 
‘utting and slashing. This pony was shot 
and I got another. This time I saw “‘Littie 
Hair.”” I remembered my vow. I was crazy; 
{ feared nothing. I knew nothing would hurt 
me, for I had my white weasel tail charm 
on. (He wears the charm to this day.) I 
ion’t know how many I killed trying to get 
at him. He knew me. I laughed at him and 
yelled at him. I saw his mouth move, but 
there was so much noise I couldn’t hear his 
voice. He was afraid. When I got near 
enough I shot him with my revolver. My 
gun was gone, I don’t know where. I leaped 
from my pony and cut out his heart and bit 
a piece out of it and spit it in his face. I got 
back on my pony and rode off shaking it. 
| was satisfied and sick of fighting; I didn’t 
scalp him. I didn’t go back on the field after 
that. The squaws came up afterward and 
killed the wounded, cut their boot legs off 
for moccasin soles, and took their money 
watches and rings. They cut their fingers off 
to get them quicker. They hunted for Long 
Yellow Hair to scalp him, but could not find 
him. He didn’t wear his fort clothes (uni- 
form). his hair had ben cut off and the In- 
dians didn’t know him (This corroborates 


what Mrs. Custer says about her husband’s 
having his long yellow curls cut at St. Paul 
some weeks before he was killed.) 

“That night we had a big feast and the 
scalp dance. Then Sitting Bull came up and 
made another speech. He said: ‘I told you 
how it would be—I made great medicine—my 
medicine warmed your hearts and made you 
brave.’ He talked a long time. All the In- 
dians gave him the credit of winning the 
fight because his medicine won it. But he 
wasn't in the fight. Gall got mad at Sitting 
Bull that night. Gall said: ‘We did the 
fighting, you only made medicine.’ It would 
have been the same anyway. Their hearts 
were bad towards each other, after that, al- 
ways. 

“After that fight we could have killed all 
the others on the hill (Reno’s command), but 
for the quarrel between Gall and Sitting Bull 
Both wanted to be head chief. Some of the 
Indians said Gall was right and went with 
him. Some said Sitting Bull was—I didn't 
care, | was my own chief and had my bad 
young men; we would not obey either of 
them unless we wanted to, and they feared us 

“Il was sick of fighting—I had had enough 
I wanted to dance. We heard more long 
swords were coming with wheel guns. We 
moved camp north. They followed many 
days till we crossed the line. I stayed over 
there till Sitting Bull came back and I came 
back with him. That's all there is to tell. ! 
never told it to white men before.” 
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(Gray-Bear was one of the Government scouts, 
and is a full-bloeded Sioux.) 


Negative by J. W. Gilbert. New Salem, N. Dak 
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When he had finished I said to him: 
“Rain, if you didn’t kill Long Yellow Hair, 
who did?” 

“I don’t know. 


No one knows. It was 
like running in the dark.” 
“Well,” asked Mac, “why was it Long 


Yellow Hair wasn’t scalped when every one 
else was? Did you consider him too brave 
to be scalped?” 

“No, no one is too brave to be scalped; 
that wouldn’t make any difference. The 
squaws wondered afterward why § they 
couldn’t find him. He must: have laid under 
some other dead bodies. I didn’t know, til! 
I heard it long afterward from the whites, 
that he wasn’t scalped.” 

“How many Indians were killed in the 
fight?” 

“I don’t remember, but about ten and four 
or ten and six.” 

“How about Curley, the Crow scout, who 
claims to have escaped?” asked Mac. 

“Ugh! I know Curley. He isa liar. He 
never was in the fight. His pony stumbled 
and broke something. He stayed behind to 
fix it. When he heard the firing, he ran off 
like a whipped dog. One long sword escaped, 
though; his pony ran off with him and went 
past our lodges. They told me about it at 
Chicago. I saw the man there and I remem- 
bered hearing the squaws tell about it after 
the fight.” 


Rain-in-the-Face (Itiomagaju) is about 
sixty years of age now, and is the only chief 
that survives to tell the tale of the Custer 
fight. Gall and Sitting Bull have both gone 
to hunt the white buffalo long since. Rain 
can write his name in English. I taught him 
to do it at the World’s Fair in order to sell 
Longfellow’s poem, entitled “The Revenge of 
Rain-in-the-Face.”” He doesn’t know the sig- 
nificance of it after he writes it. His knowl- 
edge of English is confined to about thirty 
words, but he can’t say them so any one can 
understand him, though he can understand 
almost anything that is said in English. Like 
all other Indians, his gratitude is for favors 
to come and not for favors already shown. 
He is utterly heartless and unprincipled, 
physically brave but morally a coward. His 
redeeming feature lies in the fact that you 
can depend upon any promise he makes, but 
it takes a world of patience to get him to 
promise anything. Even at the age of sixty 
he is still a Hercules. In form and face he is 
the most pronounced type of the ideal Feni- 
more Cooper, dime novel Indian in America. 

To understand the personal feeling of 
President Grant towards Custer, it must be 
recollected that this fight took place in the 
same year (1876) with the trial of Secretary 
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of War Belknap. Belknap, who was a friend 
of Grant’s, had been accused of dishonesty in 
office, in connection with supplies for the 
army, and his conduct was being investigated 
by a committee from Congress. Now Custer 
as post commander at Fort Lincoln, had re- 
fused to receive some grain supplied to him 
because the grain was in the stamped bags 
of the Indian bureau. He had afterwards 
been compelled to take the grain byan “O. K..’ 
order which, he had supposed, came from Bel- 
knap. He was incautious enough to mention 
the matter to a friend, and the result was 
that he was summoned to Washington to tes- 
tify in the case. The campaign was about to 
open, and Custer left the border very unwil- 
lingly. 

He gave his testimony, after waiting sev- 
eral months in Washington. Grant was Bel- 
knap’s friend, and he never forgave anybody 
who injured Belknap. Consequently, when 
Custer found out that the “O. K.” order had 
come from General Terry, and sent word to 
the investigating committee retracting his 
belief that Belknap had been the signer 
Grant was incensed. He chose to think that 
Custer had intentionally tried to injure Bel- 
knap, and he made it as disagreeable for Cus- 
ter as possible while Custer remained in 
Washington. Three times did Custer try tc 
make his call upon the President, as required 
by the etiquette of the service, but Grant 
would neither receive him nor even relieve 
him by sending him away. Custer was al- 
lowed to wait in the ante-room of the White 
House, among callers of no importance, unti) 
Senator Ingalls saw him, learned of his 
plight, and interceded with the President 
All he could persuade Grant to do was to 
dismiss Custer—The President would not see 
him. 

Custer went. He had now only to cal 
on Sherman, the commander-in-chief, and 
his duties in Washington were over. Sher- 
man was in New York, but he had agreed 
with Custer a week before that the latter 
was to leave for the West that very night 
Custer left his card for General Sherman and 
took the night train. What must have been 
his surprise to be met at Chicago by a tel- 
egraphed order by which he was virtually 
placed under arrest. Custer’s offense, of 
course, was “‘neglecting to call on the com- 
mander-in-chief and the President.”’ Poor 


Custer! He had tried hard enough to do 
both. 








was true, for it was Gall’s party that found 
Major Reno’s command and drove them 
across the river. Gall had them surrounded 
on top of a hill for three days. They would 
have been exterminated but for the bravery 
of the captains under Reno, who virtually 
took command until finally rescued by Gen- 
eral Gibbons’ command.) When we saw the 
Ree scouts had stayed back with Long Yellow 
Hair, we were glad. We saw them trotting 
along, and let them come in over the bluffs. 
Some of our young men went up the gully 
which they had crossed and cut them off from 
behind. 

“Then we showed our line in front and 
the long swords charged. They reeled under 
our fire and started to fall back. Our young 
men behind them opened fire. Then we saw 
some officers talking and pointing. Don't 
know who they were, for they all looked 
alike. I didn’t see Long Yellow Hair then 
or afterward. We heard the Rees singing 
their death song—they knew we had them. 
All dismounted and every fourth man held 
the others’ ponies. Then we closed all around 
them. We rushed like a wave does at the 
sand out there (the ocean beach) and shot 
the pony holders and stampeded the ponies 
by waving our blankets in their faces. Our 
squaws caught them, for they were tired out. 
{ had sung the war song, I had smelt the 
powder smoke. My heart was bad—I was 
like one that has no mind. I rushed in and 
took their flag; my pony fell dead as I took 
it. I cut the thong that bound me—I jumped 
up and brained the long sword flag man with 
my war club, and ran back to our line with 
the flag. The long sword’s blood and brains 
splashed in my face. It felt hot and ran in 
my mouth. I could taste it. I was mad. I 
got a fresh pony and rushed back, shooting, 
cutting and slashing. This pony was shot 
and I got another. This time I saw “‘Littie 
Hair.”” I remembered my vow. I was crazy; 
{ feared nothing. I knew nothing would hurt 
me, for I had my white weasel tail charm 
on. (He wears the charm to this day.) I 
ion’t know how many I killed trying to get 
at him. He knew me. I laughed at him and 
yelled at him. I saw his mouth move, but 
there was so much noise I couldn’t hear his 
voice. He was afraid. When I got near 
enough I shot him with my revolver. My 
gun was gone, I don’t know where. I leaped 
from my pony and cut out his heart and bit 
a piece out of it and spit it in his face. I got 
back on my pony and rode off shaking it. 
{ was satisfied and sick of fighting; I didn’t 
scalp him. I didn’t go back on the field after 
that. The squaws came up afterward and 
killed the wounded, cut their boot legs off 
for moccasin soles, and took their money 
watches and rings. They cut their fingers off 
to get them quicker. They hunted for Long 
Yellow Hair to scalp him, but could not find 
him. He didn’t wear his fort clothes (uni- 
form), his hair had ben cut off and the In- 
dians didn’t know him. (This corroborates 
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what Mrs. Custer says about her husband’s 
having his long yellow curls cut at St. Paul 
some weeks before he was killed.) 

“That night we had a big feast and the 
scalp dance. Then Sitting Bull came up and 
made another speech. He said: ‘I told you 
how it would be—I made great medicine—my 
medicine warmed your hearts and made you 
brave.’ He talked a long time. All the In- 
dians gave him the credit of winning the 
fight because his medicine won it. But he 
wasn't in the fight. Gall got mad at Sitting 
Bull that night. Gall said: ‘We did the 
fighting, you only made medicine.’ It would 
have been the same anyway. Their hearts 
were bad towards each other, after that, al- 
ways. 

“After that fight we could have killed all 
the others on the hill (Reno’s command), but 
for the quarrel between Gall and Sitting Bull. 
Both wanted to be head chief. Some of the 
Indians said Gall was right and went with 
him. Some said Sitting Bull was—I didn’t 
care, | was my own chief and had my bad 
young men; we would not obey either of 
them unless we wanted to, and they feared us. 

“I was sick of fighting—I had had enough. 
I wanted to dance. We heard more long 
swords were coming with wheel guns. We 
moved campy north. They followed many 
days till we crossed the line. I stayed over 
there till Sitting Bull came back and I came 
back with him. That’s all there is to tell. 1 
never told it to white men before.” 
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(Gray-Bear was one of the Government scouts, 
and is a full-bloeded Sioux.) 


Negative by J. W. Gilbert. New Salem, N. Dak 
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When he had finished I said to him: 
“Rain, if you didn’t kill Long Yellow Hair, 
who did?” 

“I don’t know. No one knows. 
like running in the dark.” 

“Well,” asked Mac, “why was it Long 
Yellow Hair wasn’t scalped when every one 
else was? Did you consider him too brave 
to be scalped?” 

“No, no one is too brave to be scalped; 
that wouldn’t make any difference. The 
squaws wondered afterward why they 
couldn’t find him. He must have laid under 
some other dead bodies. I didn’t know, till 
I heard it long afterward from the whites, 
that he wasn’t scalped.”’ 

“How many Indians were killed in the 
fight?” 

“IT don’t remember, but about ten and four 
or ten and six.” 

“How about Curley, the Crow scout, who 
claims to have escaped?” asked Mac. 

“Ugh! I know Curley. He is a liar. He 
never was in the fight. His pony stumbled 
and broke something. He stayed behind to 
fix it. When he heard the firing, he ran off 
like a whipped dog. One long sword escaped, 
though; his pony ran off with him and went 
past our lodges. They told me about it at 
Chicago. I saw the man there and I remem- 
bered hearing the squaws tell about it after 
the fight.” 


It was 


Rain-in-the-Face (Itiomagaju) is about 
sixty years of age now, and is the only chief 
that survives to tell the tale of the Custer 
fight. Gall and Sitting Bull have both gone 
to hunt the white buffalo long since. Rain 
can write his name in English. I taught him 
to do it at the World’s Fair in order to sell 
Longfellow’s poem, entitled “The Revenge of 
Rain-in-the-Face.’’ He doesn’t know the sig- 
nificance of it after he writes it. His knowl- 
edge of English is confined to about thirty 
words, but he can’t say them so any one can 
understand him, though he can understand 
almost anything that is said in English. Like 
all other Indians, his gratitude is for favors 
to come and not for favors already shown. 
He is utterly heartless and unprincipled, 
physically brave but morally a coward. His 
redeeming feature lies in the fact that you 
can depend upon any promise he makes, but 
it takes a world of patience to get him to 
promise anything. Even at the age of sixty 
he is still a Hercules. In form and face he is 
the most pronounced type of the ideal Feni- 
more Cooper, dime novel Indian in America. 

To understand the personal feeling of 
President Grant towards Custer, it must be 
recollected that this fight took place in the 
same year (1876) with the trial of Secretary 


of War Belknap. Belknap, who was a friend 
of Grant’s, had been accused of dishonesty in 
office, in connection with supplies for the 
army, and his conduct was being investigated 
by a committee from Congress. Now Custer 
as post commander at Fort Lincoln, had re- 
fused to receive some grain supplied to him 
because the grain was in the stamped bags 
of the Indian bureau. He had afterwards 
been compelled to take the grain byan “O. K.’ 
order which, he had supposed, came from Bel- 
knap. He was incautious enough to mention 
the matter to a friend, and the result was 
that he was summoned to Washington to tes- 
tify in the case. The campaign was about to 
open, and Custer left the border very unwil- 
lingly. 

He gave his testimony, after waiting sev- 
eral months in Washington. Grant was Bel- 
knap’s friend, and he never forgave anybody 
who injured Belknap. Consequently, when 
Custer found out that the “O. K.” order had 
come from General Terry, and sent word to 
the investigating committee retracting his 
belief that Belknap had been the signer, 
Grant was incensed. He chose to think that 
Custer had intentionally tried to injure Bel- 
knap, and he made it as disagreeable for Cus- 
ter as possible while Custer remained in 
Washington. Three times did Custer try tc 
make his call upon the President, as required 
by the etiquette of the service, but Grant 
would neither receive him nor even relieve 
him by sending him away. Custer was al- 
lowed to wait in the ante-room of the White 
House, among callers of no importance, unti! 
Senator Ingalls saw him, learned of his 
plight, and interceded with the President 
All he could persuade Grant to do was to 
dismiss Custer—The President would not see 
him. 

Custer went. He had now only to cal) 
on Sherman, the commander-in-chief, and 
his duties in Washington were over. Sher- 
man was in New York, but he had agreed 
with Custer a week before that the latter 
was to leave for the West that very night 
Custer left his card for General Sherman and 
took the night train. What must have been 
his surprise to be met at Chicago by a tel- 
egraphed order by which he was virtually 
placed under arrest. Custer’s offense, of 
course, was ‘“‘neglecting to call on the com- 
mander-in-chief and the President.’’ Poor 


Custer! He had tried hard enough to do 
both. 








There was the most perfect understanding 
between Custer and Sherman, and the com- 
mander-in-chief was far too much of a sol- 
dier to quibble over a point like this, or to 
issue an order to keep Custer away from 
his regiment at a time when the regiment 
was just taking the field. It seems beyond 
doubt that Grant dictated the order. 

Of course, there was a great commotion 
in the army at once. Every officer in the 
expedition joined in a petition to let Custer 
go with the troops; he was the expedition’s 
best man, and in fact, one of the best Indian 
fighters in the country. So he was finally 
allowed to go, but his prestige and authority 
were gone, and men of the Reno stamp knew 
it and took advantage of it, and left him to 
die when they should have gone to his res- 
cue. Custer could have run at the first sight 
of the Indians, but though he saw more than 
Reno did, Custer held on and Reno retreated, 


as he averred, before “an overwhelming 
force." 
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The government’s treachery consisted in 
deliberately breaking the treaty of 1868, by 
which it had promised the Sioux that the 
Black Hills region should remain uninvaded 
by the white men. This part of their country 
was regarded as sacred ground by the In- 
dians. But there came a report of the find- 
ing of gold there, and straightway the Black 
Hills were filled with miners. In July, 1874, 
the government, in direct and deliberate vio- 
lation of its pledged word, sent Custer into 
the Black Hills as escort to a scientific expe- 
dition to spy out the land. General Hazen 
had reported it as a district almost uninhab- 
itable and entirely desolate. Custer had 
found it a land of paradise. This expedition 
in '74 was to determine the matter, and there 
is little doubt that the government’s inten- 
tions were to confiscate the territory should 
it be found worth while. 

“All the subsequent acts of the govern- 
ment,” says Custer’s biographer, “were 
merely attempts at palliation of this first 





Neg. by J. W. Gilbert, New Salem, N. Dak 


ON THE CANNON-BALL RIVER IN '%. 


Col. McLaughlin, the Indian inspector, is shown in the center, with Mrs. McLaughlin at his right. 
His sons are inthe background. Col. McLaughlin was Indian agent at Standing Rock at the time of 
Sitting Bull’s surrender and up to the latter's death. The Indian at the extreme right was one of 


Custer’s trusty scouts. 
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offense, and it is an example of poetic justice 
that the man who, in obeying his orders, car- 
ried out the act of treachery, should be the 
very man to be overwhelmed and lose his 
life in the outcome.” 

Custer was rash to a degree, say his de- 
tractors, and point to the fact that he at- 
tacked a vastly large force of Indians with 
his own small command. This does not set- 
tle the matter; the Indians were not more 
than five or six to one, and Custer had beaten 
them at these odds before. How the battle 
would have resulted if Reno and Benteen 
had both done all Custer expected, no man 
can say. Rain-in-the-Face says it would 
have been an Indian victory anyway, but 
there is the record of the battle of the 


Washita against him. On that occasion Cus- 
ter whipped a force of Indians at odds of one 
to ten. The facts are simply these: By a 
combination of treachery on the part of the 
government he was faithfully serving, spite 
from the President whom he had unwittingly 
and unwillingly offended, and disobedience 
and cowardice on the part of his inferior 
officers, General Custer was killed. And the 
worst of it all is, that having nobody to de- 
fend his name, and leaving behind those 
whose interest it was to shield themselves 
at his expense, Custer will probably go down 
in history as a rash, headstrong man, who 
was to be blamed for his own death and for 
the extermination of his whole command 
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IN SOUTHWEST TEXAS. 


PHOTOS AND TEXT BY J. W. MAXWELL. 


UCH has been said of the 
hunting grounds and game 
of the United States, but it 
is conceded by those who 
are acquainted with the 
whole field that on the 
water courses of western 
Texas the most fastidious 
hunter will find his prover- 
bial paradise. In this sec- 
tion of the country can be 
found bear, deer, turkey, 
wild hog, peccary, panther, 
Mexican lion, wildcat, ar- 
madillo, badger, duck, 

geese, crane and some three or four varieties 

of quail, besides much other small game. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Martin 

O’Connor a patry of six were allowed the 

privilege of a week’s hunt on his ranch in 

La Salle county. We left Austin, Texas, 

fully armed and equipped for such a trip, at 

4 o’clock a. m., and arrived at Cotulla, the 

county seat of La Salle county, some time in 

the afternoon, and found in readiness the 
wagons that were to convey us to the ranch. 

At the depot we found a curioso in the 
verson of a “rattlesnake catcher.’ He was 
an old, gray-headed gentleman, and as queer 
and as curious as his profession would indi- 

‘ate. He was waiting for the train on which 

to send a shipment of snakes to San Antonio. 

He informed us that this was a profitable 

business, as the skins were valuable for 

making ladies’ belts, purses and various 
urios, that from the flesh was obtained quan- 
tities of oil, and from the fangs was ex- 
tracted the poison which was sold to chem- 
ists. He showed us the unique way in which 
he captured them. He took a pole six or 
eight feet long, and to the end he attached 
a lasso made from horse hair. When he found 
the snake (and there was no trouble in find- 
ing him), he waited until it coiled up and 
was ready to strike; then he would lasso 
him and confine him with others in boxes 
until he had secured a sufficient number to 


make a shipment. He informed us that in 
case he aggravated the snake very much, he 





would bite himself, thereby producing almost 
immediate death. 

After laying in a few supplies, overlooked 
on leaving home, we left “the settlement” 
some time in the afternoon for the Jones 
ranch, located at a distance of about thirty 
miles. The sheriff of the county, who sup- 
plied us with wagons, very kindly acted as 
our guide, and while he was a typical fron- 
tiersman, we found him to be a most genial 
and warm-hearted gentleman. Our teamsters 
were all Mexicans of the ‘“‘peon” type. who 
are but the tools of their master. They had 
no knowledge of the English language, as 
practically all the Americans in that section 
of the country could speak Spanish. Our 
wagon train consisted of four wagons drawn 
by Spanish ponies; we had also two extra 
saddle horses. 

This section of the country is a level 
prairie, covered by mesquite bushes, prickly 
pear, huajillo bush and a thousand species 
of cactus. Trees and shrubs seem to vie with 
each other in trying to see which can produce 
the largest and keenest thorn. I think it 
could be said without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that there cannot be found a na- 
tive bush or shrub in southwest Texas that 
does not bristle with innumerable thorns. 

There is no farming industry in this sec- 
tion of the state, the land being taken up in 
ranches ranging in size from twenty-five 
thousand to one-half million acres. 

On the arid prairies can be found, besides 
other game, thousands of Mexican quail 
These birds are one-half larger than the or- 
dinary “bob white.’”’ They are of a reddish- 
brown color, and are adorned with a beauti- 
ful topknot. They are swift runners and sel- 
dom fiy unless flushed very suddenly. Un- 
like ordinary quail, they cannot be success- 
fully hunted with a dog, as they will not 
“stand.” It is said that these birds neve: 


drink water, but quench their thirst from th: 
sap of the prickly pear leaves. On our tri) 
we succeeded in bagging several hundred ot! 
these birds, and found them excellent eatinz 


In the morning of the second day we ar- 
rived at the O’Connor ranch and were most 
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AT THE RAN‘ 


cordially received by Mr. J. P. Bennett, the 
manager, who extended us all the courtesies 
possible, showing us a good camping place 
and the best hunting grounds. 

Mr. Martin O’Connor, who resides at Vic- 
toria, Texas, a young man of probably some 
twenty-eight summers, is one of the most 
substantial and successful cattlemen of 
Texas. He owns and controls the best 
stocked and most desirable ranches in south- 
west Texas, comprising more than 500,000 
acres (nearly 800 square miles) which is di- 
vided into several pastures. 

On the east side of this river there is a 
large “draw,” several miles long, and in 
many places from one to two hundred yards 
wide. This was probably at one time a river 
bed. Along this draw there are several ever- 
living lakes, and at the largest one of these, 
in an oak grove, we pitched camp. Assisted 
by the Mexicans, in a few minutes we had 
our tents stretched, and from the rough lum- 
ber brought with us we soon had erected a 
dining table, shelves, etc., soon transforming 
this oak grove into a real live village. One 
of the boys succeeded in killing a nice deer 
before the close of the day, so that we had 
plenty of venison for supper. 

After supper we got out our guns and 
ammunition and had everything in readiness 
for an early start the next morning. Being 
all wearied out from our day’s journey, we 
retired early to get a good night’s sleep. This, 
however, was not in store for us, for no 
sooner had everything gotten quiet than the 
wolves, attracted by the scent of blood from 
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the deer we had killed, crowded around the 
camp in droves. They seemed to take a spe- 
cial delight in sitting in the bushes just be- 
hind our tents and giving the most pitiful 
and unearthly yells. These barks and yells 
became unbearable, not because of any fear 
of our physical harm, but because the nois« 
was so hideous. Some of the boys occasion- 
ally got up and took a snap shot at them, but 
this seemed only to aggravate them and in- 
crease their number. Being unable to sleep 
most of us got up, and after building a large 
fire, spent the rest of the night in telling 
“camp stories.”” Several times during the 
night we succeeded in shining the eyes of 
some of these prowling beasts and killing 
them. During the night we could occasion- 
ally hear the scream of the panther and other 
species of the cat tribe across the lake. We 
had breakfast beiore daylight, and every one 
was ready to start on the hunt just as soon 
as we could distinguish our way. We de- 
cided to divide the crowd into parties of two 
each and let each party leave camp in a dif- 
ferent direction. We were each armed with 
a high grade smokeless powder rifle, either a 
30-30 Marlin or Winchester, a good Colt’s 38 
or 45 six-shooter, a large hunting knife, a 
first-class compass and a canteen well filled 
with water. At first I did not see the neces- 
sity of such a number of defensive weapons, 
but soon an emergency arose and I found 
them to be necessary. 

My partner was a young physician, a 
graduate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York City, an experienced 








hunter and as fearless as a lion. We had not 
proceeded up the large draw more than a 
quarter of a mile in a northerly direction be- 
fore we saw a black object standing in the 
opening about 200 yards from us. It was too 
dark to distinguish clearly the outlines of 
the animal, but we decided that it was a bear. 
I drew a bead on it with my rifle and at the 
crack of the gun it fell in its tracks. We ran 
up to where it was and found it to be a large 
wild boar. My companion suggested that we 
wild boar. My companion suggested that we 
disembowel him, and on our return have him 
brought into camp that we might have some 
fresh pork. I assented to this proposition 
and we set our guns down behind a tree, 
when the doctor proceeded to “stick him.” 
No sooner had the knife penetrated the skin 
of his neck than the boar sprang to his feet 
and struck at the doctor’s leg with his enor- 
mous tusks, only missing it a few inches. Of 
course we both saw the immediate danger 
and began to run, and much to our chagrin 
found that we were cut off from our guns. 
We drew our pistols, and as we ran we would 
look back and fire at our ferocious pursuer, 
which was only a few feet behind us. Each 
of us shot six times, and although we could 
see that we hit him almost every shot, it 
seemed impossible to retard the progress of 


the animal. Fortune was on our side, how- 
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ever, and we succeeded in making a circle 
back to our guns. One shot from a 30-40 Win- 
chester was sufficient for our safety, as it 
laid him dead on the ground. Upon examina- 
tion we found that we had hit him eleven 
times, mostly in the head and shoulders. The 
vitality of this animal was certainly most 
wonderful, and had it not been that he was 
badly injured and stunned on the first shot. 
we should both have been cut to pieces by 
his huge tusks. I would advise any inex- 
perienced hunter to give the wild boar a 
“wide berth’’ unless he is particularly fond of 
romance, 

We then proceeded up the draw for quite 
a distance until we found an opening, where 
we could see several hundred yards in either 
direction, and here we decided to take a stand 
for deer. We each made a “blind” some fifty 
or sixty yards apart and sat quietly down to 
await results. Within twenty or thirty min- 
utes two deer made their appearance in the 
opening some 300 yards away, and we both 
opened fire on them. We shot ten times in 
less than ten seconds, and upon making ap 
examination of the result of our fusillade, we 
found one dead deer with several bullet holes 
through him; the other probably died of 
fright, although we never found him. The 
deer has a great deal of curiosity, and if he 
should see you and not make out exactly 
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what you are, and you have the “wind on 
him,” he will often stand still and look at 
you for several minutes before running away, 
which would enable you to get several shots, 
provided you are quick. After dressing our 
deer and hanging him upon the limb of a 
tree, we placed some of our wearing apparel 
near him to keep the wolves away. We then 
went back to our stand to await further luck. 
We had not been there half an hour before I 
heard a gun shot in the bushes near by, and 
then heard the doctor give two or three loud 
yells. Of course I ran to his assistance. I 
had not proceeded far before I saw him up a 
mesquite tree swinging on for dear life to one 
of the upper limbs, and on being asked what 
was the matter, he cried: “The javelins are 
after me; come quick, I can’t hold here much 
longer.” As I drew nearer I saw several of 
the vicious animals at the foot of the tree 
trying to catch his legs. The tree was small 
and he necessarily could not climb high, but 
was just out of reach of the hogs. Four or 
five shots from my gun brought them to the 
ground, and the doctor, who by this time was 
thoroughly exhausted, released all hold and 
came down. On being asked how it hap- 
pened, he said: “You see I was taking a lit- 
tle stroll for exercise, and I saw one of them 
and thought I would shoot it just for sport. 
I failed to make a dead shot and wounded it. 
It began to squeal, and much to my surprise 
the whole drove turned on me. The only 
thing that I could do was to take to a tree, 
and as I was in too much of a hurry to look 
for a large one, I took the first one I came 
to.” On being asked why he did not shoot 
them, he said: “I was too much occupied in 
trying to make myself short. Had I been as 
tall as you are I would have been minus two 
feet.” 

The peccary, commonly called javelin 
among the western people, is a species of 
musk hog. They usually weigh from 100 to 
12E pounds, and are docile enough when un- 
molested. In case one is wounded it is neces- 
sary to secure a place of safety to avoid 
being literally devoured by them. They us- 
ually go in droves of from eight to twenty, 
and, strange to say, they always have one of 
their number on guard in a conspicuous place 
to warn them of approaching danger. In case 
the sentinel is killed, another one imme- 
diately takes his place. On one occasion I 
saw one of these animals standing in an 
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opening close to a thicket. 1 shot him dead 
and immediately another one took his place, 
and I succeeded in killing all of them in al- 
most the same spot. Had I failed in any shot 
to kill, and had only wounded the hog, they 
would have immediately come to his assist- 
ance. Then my only recourse for safety 
would have been to take to a tree. The flesh 
of these animals is unfit for food, but their 
hides have a fair commercial value. 

The face of the country has few varying 
features. Its topography—thick growth of 
mesquite trees and closely woven under- 
brush, alike in almost every place—leaves no 
distinguishing landmarks enabling one to 
find his way to any designated point. On this 
account our cook was instructed to blow a 
horn (trumpet) at short intervals, that all 
might be guided safely back to camp. By 
12:30 o’clock these blasts had led all our com- 
pany in with game of some description, and 
after eating a hearty dinner and taking a 
rest for an hour or two, we were ready to 
take another tramp. 

One of our company informed me that he 
had killed a deer some two miles below camp, 
and asked me to go with him to bring it in. 
We saddled up two ponies and started after 
the deer, intending incidentally to do a little 
hunting besides. The country over which we 
traveled was covered with shrub mesquite 
and prickly pear. On our way we killed sev- 
eral wolves, a badger and armadillo, and 
after searching quite a long while and find- 
ing the deer, my companion put it in front of 
him on his horse and we started for camp. 
We sevarated and rode about two or three 
hundred yards apart. We had not gone far 
when three deer jumped up in front of me 
and started up a little trail. I put spurs to 
niy horse and gave him the reins. He seemed 
to understand the business, for, making the 
deer his object of pursuit, he gave chase as 
fast as he could run. The horse soon left 
tbe trail, and as he and the deer jumped the 
many pear bushes it seemed that I was made 
an involuntary participant in a grand hurdle 
race, but as I had been more or less in the 
saddle I found very little discomfort in that. 
At every opportunity that presented itself | 
took a shot at the deer, but with no appar- 
eut effect. After I had run them probably a 
haif mile, and had shot at them no less than 
a cozen times, they made a turn at almost 
right angles to enter the bushes, and just as 








they entered a little opening I secured a good 
shot, the ball striking one of them in the 
neck, killing him instantly. When I returned 
to camp and related how he was killed my 
veracity was at once challenged. 

The next night—in fact all nights that we 
remained in camp—we were surrounded by 
the barking coyotes, but we soon became ac- 
customed to this and could sleep without be- 
ing disturbed. 

On this trip one of our party (our county 
judge) discovered a large drove of turkeys 
and followed them quite a great distance, aad 
every few hundred yards he would kill one 
Of course, with each dead turkey he had to 
leave some of his wearing apparel to keep 
the wolves away until his return. With the 
first he left his handkerchief, with the neaxt 
his vest, and so on, till his clothes dwindled 
down to a hunting coat, a pair of pants and 
sockless shoes. While thus wandering around 
in the bushes he lost his way, but after much 
effort he succeeded in reaching camp after 
dark, bareheaded and very “sparsely ciad,” 
a greater hunter but a sadder man. 

The best way to kill these wolves is to 
take the bloody parts of any recently slain 
arimal, tie them up in a rope, and on hors-- 
back drag them around a mile or two, then 
hang them up on the limb of a tree and con- 
ceal yourself in the bushes a short distance 
away. Whenever a wolf scents the trail he 
will follow it un. By this means you can 
sometimes kill half a dozen wolves under the 
same tree in a very short time. 

Much has been written of the poisonous 
serpents and reptiles of Texas, as to their 
davgerous character. These stories are to a 
large extent exaggerated, as the faiality from 
such causes is very small. In this section 
rattlesnakes are very numerous, yet it is a 
well-known fact that they will not strike 
(bite) until they have first coiled and then 
rattled, which always gives warning of pres- 
ent danger. The deer is a deadly enemy to 
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these snakes, and never loses an opportunity 
of killing one of them. When the deer gets 
siglt of the snake, he. gets off several yards, 
takes a running start and lights on him with 
bo.n hoofs, cutting him in pieces. This is al! 
done so quickly that the snake never has an 
opportunity to strike. Any one sleeping on 
the ground can protect himself from all 
“creeping things’’ by simply stretching a 
horse hair rope around him. No snake can be 
induced to cross one of these ropes. 

Probably rabid wolves and vinegerons are 
much more to be dreaded than all other 
things. The latter belongs to the scorpion 
familv and is about twice the size of a beetle. 
Its bite produces almost instant death. it is 
said that when a Mexican is bitten by a vin- 
egeron he will immediately commit suicide, 
prefering that to the agonies ending in a 
siower but no less sure death. 

The rabid wolves will attack man oar beast 
without the least provocation. Just recently 
two men sleeping on the prairie in Uvalde 
coupty were bitten by a rabid woif, and in 
a short time they both died with nydropho- 
bia. 

We remained in camp six days, during 
whicn time we killed no more game than was 
actually necessary for our sustenance, thougb 
we might have wantonly destroyed many 
times that amount. This was our adopted 
rule as to real game, but our sportsman’'s 
principles were left unrestricted as to the 
many other objects of diversion in the line 
of the common “varmint,”’ which we treated 
with no mercy; and cats, wolves, javelins, 
penthers and other representatives of this 
trile of animals paid tribute to the exception. 

We returned much refreshed by our out- 
ing, and all feeling grateful to our host, Mr. 
O'Connor, the friend who so graciously al- 
lowed us the privilege of a week’s pleasure 
on his grounds, which are veritably a grand 
system of natural preserves. 








HUAJILLO, MESQUITE AND PRICKLY-PEAR. 
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THREE BULLETS AND A TRIO OF BEARS. 


By 


N THE St. Vrain, eight miles 
west of Lyons, Colorado (a 
small town forty miles 
northwest of Denver on a 
spur of the Burlington 
Route), there lives a quiet 
family named Billings. They 
have a ranch in a pretty 
mountain valley where fine 
crops of grain, good fishing 
and fair hunting in season 
are the attractive features. 
Like all ranch people, they 
like to hunt and fish, and 

. more especially is this true 
of one of the daughters—an attractive girl 
of eighteen, with perfect form, an agile and 
graceful figure and a face of that ruddy, 
wholesome beauty peculiar to western girls 
whose lives are used to outdoor work and 
pastimes. 

Miss Susie (for that is the young lady’s 
name) has always been more particularly 
fond of rifle shooting, and when the meat 
larder was empty it was her especial delight 
to go out and bring in a mess of grouse, 
all shot in the head or neck within a mile 
of her home. Her brother had taught her the 
art of killing these birds in this way, and 
once acquired, she ridiculed the idea of ever 
shooting them through the body. As an ex- 
ample of the feeling which she entertained 
for any one who would shoot these birds 
through the body, it may be stated that once 
some campers stopped at her house for din- 
ner, bringing in a couple of grouse which 
they desired fried for their meal. 

“Which one of you gentlemen is the crack 
shot?” asked Miss Susie, holding up one of 
the grouse which had been almost shot to 
pieces by a 30-30 ball. 

“I’m the one, I guess,’”’ remarked one of 
the fellows, smiling as if a heavenly benedic- 
tion had been poured forth upon him, and yet 
attempting to assume an air of indifference. 
“Oh, that’s nothing; I can kill smaller things 
than grouse with my rifle.” 

“Well, you'll have to kill a good many 
more before you understand how,” she re- 
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torted, and as she lay them down on the 
kitchen porch,. she continued: “I guess I’ll 
have to ask you to dress them yourself. Then 
you may learn to hit them in the head, as 
I do.” 

The hunter said he didn’t see how a man 
could hit a grouse’s head at fifteen to twenty- 
five yards with a rifle sighted at 200 yards 
for deer and antelope. She eased his mind 
on this score by advising him to always hold 
down on the neck and if his bullet went high 
it would hit the head. This brought him 
down a peg or two, and he acquiesced to the 
suggestion in silence. 

Miss Billings’ prowess as a rifle shot has 
brought, through her daring encounter with 
a bear and two cubs the past season, fame 
that would be received with due appreciation 
by most any hunter of t’.< stermer sex. it 
was during the early »art of Jaune, and as 
evening stole on Miss Susie armed herself 
with her 30-30 Winchester, and taking a few 
cartridges along in case she should run across 
grouse, she sauntered down to the gulch run- 
ning west of her home but a little over a 
mile away, to bring home the milch cows. 
In going to where the cows were feeding she 
passed the base of Cook mountain, and while 
walking along unmindful of danger she es- 
pied a big brown she-bear and two cubs not 
more than fifty yards ahead of her. The old 
bear, immediately on seeing the intruder, 
raised on her haunches, executed a circle 
around her cubs, and emitted a low but 
heart-chilling growl that must have sent 
icicle shafts up Miss Susie’s spinal column. 

Her first impulse was to run, but on a 
moment’s reflection she remembered her 
brother having told her that it was seldom 
that a bear attacked a human unless they 
were closely cornered. ‘“I’ll take a shot at 
her, anyway,” thought the young huntress. 
So she quickly threw a cartridge in the cham- 
ber, brought the weapon to her shoulder, 
and waited for a better chance, as the old 
bear was moving behind a tree. Finally the 
animal came out in the open, growled again, 
and stood on its haunches facing the girl. This 
was her chance. She must not allow a tremor 
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of the arm nor a twitch of the trigger finger to 
sway her shot. She would place the ball 
where it would do the most damage. Before 
the bear changed position she fired for the 
breast, and at the report the animal wheeled, 
bit at its shoulder and slowly sank to the 
ground. Not feeling sure that the bear was 
dead, she hesitated going very close, but 
threw rocks at it, until, finding that it didn’t 
move, she slowly advanced up to where it 
lay. Her actions and the report of her shot 
scared the cubs, both of which climbed trees 
close by. 

It took just one bullet each to bring them 
down, when, almost faint from excitement, 
the young lady sat on a log near the mother 
bear and silently contemplated her victory. 
Was she dreaming, or had she actually killed 
these bears. Yes, here was her trusty rifle 
in her hand, there was the rollicking camp 
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robbers flying in the trees above her, here 
was the real grass and foliage at her feet, 
and there lay a large bear ten feet away, 
while the cubs were both dead not over fifty 
feet from where she sat. 

With heart throbbing with excitement, 
Miss Susie ran home and told her mother 
and brother. When the latter accompanied 
her to the scene of the killing he found the 
old she-bear had been shot in the breast be- 
tween the shoulders, the ball touching the 
spinal column and breaking her back. One 
cub was shot through the head, the ball 
striking the base of the ear. The other was 
shot clean through the body, the ball strik- 
ing just behind the shoulders. 

So much for the courage and prowess of a 
young Colorado Diana, the emulation of 
whose daring many a Colorado nimrod might 
with becoming sincerity strive for. 





MISS BILLINGS AND ONE OF THE MEMENTOES OF HER EXPERIENCE. 
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ANTELOPE. 


By R. CLARKE FISH. 


UESTS for different kinds of 
big game all have some- 
thing in them that makes 
each one different and dis- 
tinctive of its kind. The 
lordly elk has the full 
grandeur of a mountain wil- 
derness, unsurpassed; black 
tail, dash and freedom and 
the borken, hilly lands; 
white tail, craftiness and 
the tangled river bottoms; 
the sure-footed goat, treach- 
erous shale and _ dizzy 
heights, and the big horn a 

matchless combination of them all. In ante- 

lope hunting this “something” is found, un- 
mistakably, in the very dreariness of the 
vast, rolling sameness—the desolate, barren 
prairie wastes. This it is that largely makes 
it attractive, that classifies it from other 
hunting sports and puts it by itself. Some- 
times it is a long stalk, as frequently unsuc- 

cessful as otherwise, again a wild race, a 

sudden stop and quick steadying, and you 

make the most of the scant seconds at a 

small and flying target. In the mountains 

wood and food and water can almost inva- 
riably be found. Here on the plains there is 
no fuel or shelter, the water holes are very 
few and far between and food is as scant as 
any of the rest. In winter the blizzard fierce- 
ly sweeps unbroken, cutting down everything 
before it; in summer the parched and bak- 

ing heat makes accident or miscalculation a 

serious matter. 

One early, rosy dawn I left a ranch house 
on the upper Missouri and rode outward over 
the rolling country of the wide valley toward 
the treeless prairie, making for some broken 
country ten miles away where several small 
bands of antelope were ranging, choosing 
rather the better, fresher grass in the coulee 
bottoms to the dry and withered growths of 
the sunburned outer lands. 

Though it was mid-September, as soon as 
the sun was well up in the brazen, spotless 
esky, the air turned hot and the breaths from 
off the level land came dry and burning as a 


furnace draught. My hunting horse jogged 
on doggedly, with hanging head, the perspi- 
ration drying on his smooth, red coat as soon 
as raised. In the foothills it was a little bet- 
ter, the air seemed fresher and the change 
was most agreeable. 

At one of my usual halts at the foot of a 
ridge to look over the country beyond before 
crossing, I spied a suspicious white spot half 
a mile away. The glass showed this to be 
an antelope, who, with four others, was lying 
down, for it was almost noon, well bunched 
near the head of a shallow side coulee. Loos- 
ening the cinch and dropping the bridle reins 
was all that was necessary to make my horse 
as comfortable as possible and insure his re- 
maining near till I needed him again. 

It was necessary to make a long detour 
to avoid crossing this first ridge and it was 
something over an hour before I was on the 
opposite side of the slight raise on which 
they lay. Carefully, slowly, I worked toward 
the top, stooping and finally crawling as I 
neared the crest. Then, removing my wide- 
brimmed hat, I peered softly over in the 
hollow. 

I had the wind on them, I had made no 
noise that they could hear, yet those ante- 
lope had seen the top of my hat slowly rising 
a hundred long yards away and were up 
and running before my eyes came high 
enough for me to see them. There was only 
time for a snap shot, and at first I thought 
I had gone behind (an old failing), the bullet 
in its flight having to cross the coulee before 
it struck, raising a cloud of dust two lengths 
behind the last of the flying band. But, as 
they crossed the ridge one of them left the 
éthers, and as it turned broadside I could 
see it was hard hit. I immediately crossed 
the coulee and gaining the further ridge 
looked out and down on the yellow, parching 
prairie. 

Four of the antelope stood, a beautiful 
group, a thousand yards away, gazing back- 
ward toward the bluff, evidently looking at 
something under the hill. What this was, I 
could not see, but I knew it must be the ani- 
mal I had wounded. AsI came in sight, the 
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four, after breaking and standing several 
times, evidently had seen enough of me, for 
they flitted away, not running, but in one of 
the antelope’s peculiar guits—a long, high- 
bounding trot, which is the very antithesis 
of springing strength and speed. I watched 
them till they blended with the shimmering 
heat of the mirage. Then I crossed on fur- 
ther and saw the wounded one. She was al- 
most dead when I finally came up. Dressing 
her, I brought my horse, who had fed not 
fifty yards from where I left him, threw the 
carcass up behind and lashed it to the sad- 
dle. I was home in time for supper. 

Though possessing fine sight and great 
speed, antelope have a habit which often ob- 
viates all advantage given by either. This 
is curiosity. Many of the big game animals 
evince the tendency, at times, to satisfy them- 
selves with a long look at anything attract- 
ing their attention or startling them before 
seeking safety in flight, but it is seldom 
with these that they seek out the cause, or 
attempt to solve the whys and wherefores of 
the strangeness. With antelope it is differ- 
ent. They are naturally intensely curious 
and will, if possible, satisfy their wonder and 
inquisitiveness with determined investiga- 
tion, frequently coming close up to the object 
that has attracted their attention. Advan- 
tage of this well-known characteristic has 
been made use of by hunters, who by the dis- 
play of any unusual object could flag them 
within range. I have had them follow, for 
some distance, my buckboard on the prairie. 
This characteristic is more properly only 
strictly true where the game has not been 
hunted and they are, therefore, in a sense un- 
educated, yet I have several times noted it 
also in comparatively well settled country 
where the animals were bothered and very 
wild. I believe it is a feeling they cannot 
at times resist, though they are sure it leads 
them into danger. 

Not long since a hunting friend told me 
of an experience illustrative of this. With 
his wife he was driving between two of his 
widely separated ranches east of the Little 
Rockies in east-central Montana. Stopping 
for lunch, the horses were picketed in a 
shallow coulee out of sight. In the hot blaze 
of the fall sun my friend and his wife were 
dozing under the buckboard in the scant 
shade. Awakening along in the afternoon he 
saw an antelope approaching, evidently with 
the idea of inspecting the strange object he 
had found on his range. The animal had to 
climb a slight rise to obtain as close a view 
as he desired, and when he went out of sight 
under the hill my friend awoke his wife and 
told her an antelope was coming. She im- 
mediately took her rifle and both stood be- 
hind the buckboard. The buck came slowly 
on, steadily climbing the steep little rise till 
he was in plain view some fifty yards away, 
and then stopped for a leisurely observation. 
Then she shot and broke his neck. 


Many of my experiences show this failing. 
I was driving through some fair antelope 
country along the upper Missouri in Septem- 
ber, and late in the afternoon I saw a band 
of nine feeding about a mile from the road. 
Leaving my wife in charge of the team, I 
commenced a stalk. A small coulee helped 
me some distance, and a wide, shallow de- 
pression aided me still further, but from the 
edge of this last there was absolutely no 
cover of any kind that could be used, and 
the band was a long 600 yards away. 

I had been crawling already some dis- 
tance, but now had to get down flat and wrig- 
gle along on my stomach, using my knees 
and elbows as best I could, and with my head 
down and my eyes gazing straight into the 
sod and dirt two inches from my nose. This 
was hard work, principally for the eyes. 
When they grew tired I would roll over side- 
ways and rest, watching the antelope without 
fising, or else shut my eyes and wriggle on. 

Up to the time I had left the last depres- 
sion the band had been watching the car- 
riage, not curiously, but just a look now and 
then to see that it came no closer. Though 
I was only a mile away at the time I got out. 
I do not think they noticed me, for a coulee 
partly hid me. But just as soon as I came up 
over that edge, though only my broad hat 
could have been in sight, they all saw me 
almost immediately, and I was over a quar- 
ter of a mile distant. 

On I worked, stopping frequently to rest 
and watch them from my side. The scant 
buffalo grass concealed my body for a couple 
of inches, but that was all. The rest was in 
plain sight, yet there was evidently not 
enough of it to give them a satisfactory look 
or frighten them. All were apparently very 
anxious and one or more had their heads up 
constantly watching me. Then after each 
long look they would snatch a few mouth- 
fuls and then look again. One, an old doe, 
watched constantly and did not eat. 

It was impossible to tell, in the blazing 
shimmering heat that went in waves along 
the ground, just how far off they were. 
Somteimes they looked small and far away 
and again, as the mirage would settle down, 
they loomed up several times their natural 
size. I could not rise up sufficiently to 
measure off the distance with my eye, so 
when their actions told me it was time to 
shoot, I underestimated and missed. 

Away, wild, pellmell they flew, lightly as 
a swooping swallow, and almost as fast. But 
before running a quarter of a mile they had 
settled down, each one in its place, the 
strongest first, the weakest last, and like 
thoroughbreds in a hard, long race, stretched 
out close down and raced along, a long pro- 
cession swift and true. Nor did they break 
a single time till all of five long miles were 
covered and they faded then even from the 
vision of my glass. 

Lazy YO Ranch, Breakes of the Missouri. 





A GOOSE HUNT IN FLORIDA. 


By R. HARRY WRIGHT. 


WAS spending a winter on 
the Gulf coast of Florida, 
stopping With a friend most 
of the time who was as 
fond of shooting as myself. 

We spent our time about 
evenly divided between 
shooting, fishing and 
loafing. Our itinerary 
would be, first a deer hunt, 
then a trip for turkey, fol- 
lowed by a camp hunt or 
a couple of days after 
black bass, etc. Thus the 
time passed and we had 
given nearly all the game a trial with more 
or less luck, except the geese. We had been 
talking of a trip for them for some time, 
but not until a couple more devotees of the 
shotgun came along did we attempt it. 
There was a point avout seven miles be- 
low where my friend E lived, that went 
by the name of Goose voint. This point 
exten.us out into the bay about a mile and a 
half and is covered with a large marsh, be- 
ing a good place for ducks and geese to come 
into during the night from the open water. 
So one afternoon the four o. us piled our 
shooting traps into E.s big sharpie, and 
with a skiff in tow started for the shooting 
grounds. The wind was fair and the seven 
miles was soon sailed, landing us at the 
point at least an hour before sunset. Run- 
ning in as near shore as the shoal water 
would permit, we anchored, and taking the 
skiff started for a small body of open water 
in the middle of the marsh on the point. 

Here the fun began. The tide was out and 

the narrow necks of water leading out into 

the marsh were so shallow that the bottom 
of the sniff continually dragged in the mud. 

Two of us had to be overboard all the 
time, and in places all had to be in the 
mud. At every step we would sink to our 








knees. The sinking part was easy, but 
when it came to pulling out our feet it was 
a different matter. Finally, however, we 
reached the open water we intended shoot- 
ing on. Two of the boys at once took stands 
at one end, while E. and I remained stand- 
ing in the rushes near the skiff, talking of 
former shoots we had had on this same 
marsh some five years before. 

The sun was still high, and the wind 
about dead, making one of those still, warm 
evenings so common to that country even 
in mid-winter. Away in the northwest a 
dark cloud was slowly rising above the 
horizon and had it been spring or summer 
we would have been sure of a squall; but 
as it was we passed it from our minds with 
a few remarks. A few ducks were beginning 
to fly and we were about to take our stand 
when there came tc our ears the familiar 
honk, honk, of a Canada at no great dis- 
tance. Looking in the direction from which 
it came we saw a large V-shaped flock flying 
low and heading straight for us. Bending 
down in the rushes we ran toward the ap 
proaching flock so as to get away from the 
skiff, fearing they might see it and turn. 
After going some thirty yards I stopped, 
while B. continued still farther. We had 
both run the duck loads out of our pumps 
and replaced them with heavier ones for 
geese. 

On came the flock, straight for us, with- 
out the slightest suspicion of danger. Could 
it be possible that they would not see us in 
thse rushes and turn? No! They were 
already too close to E. to save themselves 
by turning. He was keeping low and hold- 
ing his fire so as to give me a show also. 
Slowly I raised my gun and lined the old 
gander at the point of the V and waited for 
E. to shoot. At the crack of E.’s gun I 
pulled on the old leader and down he came 
with a thud. Suddenly I fired a couple more 
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shots, but failed to score. 

My friend had dropped a couple of young 
birds, so we were fully satisfied, feeling 
sorry only that the flock had not swung by 
the other boys and given them shots also. 
After picking up our geese we took our 
stands and waited until long after dark, but 
no more came in. As for ducks, the evening 
was a complete failure, only a few coming 
in, and they keeping well out of range. The 
geese, therefore, were all we bagged. 

The tide had come in enough to float the 
skiff out, so we had less trouble in getting 
back to the sailboat. When abroad again 
we soon cleaned up the lunch we had 
brought. 

There was not a breath of air moving, 
but pulling up the anchor we let the boat 
drift with the incoming tide. By this time 
we could see that we were in for a squall, 
and from appearances it was going to be a 
bad one. It had grown so dark we could 
scarcely see one another in the boat, except 
when there came a flash of lightning. All 
sail was taken in and lashed down aboard. 
We had donned our oilskins and raincoats 
and stood waiting for the squall to hit us. 
First came rain; then the storm broke with 
all its fury. One flash of lightning followed 
another in rapid succession. 

The wind seemed to come from all direc- 
tions at once and lashed the waters into a 
bed of tossing foam. The rain came down 
in torrents, against which our coats afforded 
little or no protection. The squall lasted 
probably an hour and then the wind died en- 
tirely. The rain changed into a fine mist. 
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Never before had I seen so dark a night. At 
this point the bay was about five miles wide 
and our course lay straight up the middle 
of it. 

During the storm we had turned around 
so many times that we had lost our bear- 
ings completely. Having no compass and 
not being able to see shore or light, it 
looked very much as though we were in for 
a night of it. Finally a light breeze sprang 
up and it became colder. This wind, we de- 
cided, must be from the north or northwest, 
so hoisting sail we set our course in the 
direction we thought proper and started. 

Going forward on the bow I lay down on 
deck and tried to keep a lookout ahead. 
After sailing for two hours it seemed I sud- 
denly saw something white loom up dead 
ahead. I yelled to E. to put her hard about, 
which he did just in time to keep from pil- 
ing up on a big oyster bar point. This point 
gave us our course, but as the wind light- 
ened up again we did not get back to the 
house until about 1 a.m. A tired, wet and 
cold lot of chaps we were, too. Getting into 
some dry clothes we soon had a roaring fire 
of “fat lighter” a-going in the old fireplace. 
Cigars were produced and for some time we 
sat and talked over the night’s trip, all 
agreeing that it was the darkest night we 
had ever been out in. 

As the cigars burned low some one re 
marked that it was time to roll in, and as 
no one had the courage to dispute it, we re- 
tired to dream of roast goose on the morrow 
and of a trip that none of us would soon 
forget. 
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Gentlemen:- 

We must compliment your magazine 
as being a first class advertising medium, and would be pleased to recieve 
quotations on larger space. 

Our little TWO LINE advertisement 
in your magazine has mrrought us more inquireys in ONE INSERTION than 
another advertisement in a FIRST CLASS paper,in THREE insertions at 
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We recieved inquireys from all over 
the U.S. We enclose a few inquireys which you will notice are fron 
Oregon, New York, Connecticut and inquireys in general are from intelligent 
people intending to purchase. We have been doing considerable advertising 
in the leading magazines but must say yours beat *hem all. 

Hoping to recieve quotations in due 
time to insure placing an advertisement in Feb. issue we are, 
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AN INCIDENT OF 


BY J. W. 


If you could go with me into one of the 
far up-town flats in New York City, you 
could pass a very enjoyable hour. You 
would get a glimpse of Bohemia—the high- 
er, more noble Bohemia. The bric-a-brac 
collected from every corner of the globe 
would interest you and arouse your imagin- 
ation; the many pictures, stunning oils and 
dainty water-colors, would delight your eye; 
the cosy, comfortable sense of repose and 
peace and the fragrant coffee and cigar that 
would be offered you by your middle-aged, 
black-gowned hostess would make you ex- 
ceedingly grateful; and the all-pervading at- 
mosphere of refinement and culture would 
add the one touch necessary to make this 
place an ideal haven. 

And occupying a prominent place on the 
walls you would see a large portrait—the 
only one in the rooms. He is a fine-looking 
young man of about twenty-five, evidently 
tall and fair, with a strong face and a frank, 
clear eye, full of sentiment and humanity, 
that makes you imagine him as a most lov- 
able fellow. 

If you could go with me to Los Angeles, 
California, you would dine with me at the 
home of a very dear friend. You would find 
it a most attractive little cottage, surround- 
ed by its myriad trees and shrubs and blos- 
soms. Within you would find a charming, 
happy little woman, still young and wonder- 
fully clever, and a rather quiet but sterling 
man about thirty-eight, and a royal welcome. 
Perhaps, when she talked to me, you might 
occasionally notice a far-away, rather sad 
look in her big, dark eyes—yet you would 
go far before finding a happier young wife 
and husband. The whole world seems to 
smile upon them, and their life’s pathway is 
as rose-strewn as is the walk that leads 
from the big gate to their front door. 

And if Nora would but give me a certain 
little key, we could steal quietly into the 
closet of her room, open a certain little tin 
box, and find there a picture to which is 
pinned a few dry, dead violets. It is the 
only picture in the box; and it is that of a 
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fine-looking young man of about twenty-five, 
evidently tall and fair, with a strong face 
and a frank, clear eye; full of sentiment and 
humanity, that makes you imagine him as a 
most lovable fellow. 





In the long ago he was my chum, and it 
was through him that I met Pierre. We 
went together up into the Big Woods one 
late summer. 

“IT want you to meet the French-Canadian 
guide of mine,’ Tom said to me one day, 
“and you'll also get some fine ouananiche 
fishing and a shot at a big moose.” 

So we went—and we hunted and fished 
and loafed through nearly eight weeks of 
matchless happiness. Pierre and I became 
good friends, and the memory of that first 
season with him, when Tom, Pierre and I 
were the only occupants of Pierre’s cabin on 
the banks of the great, roaring stream, will 
live with me long after my hand is too weak 
and shaky to cast a fly and when my eyes 
are too blurred to see a moose through the 
gun-sights. 

During the two following seasons the 
three of us hunted together, inexpressibly 
happy. Then I missed and Tom went alone. 
It was a comparatively trivial thing that 
kept me at home; and had I then realized 
what my going might have prevented, noth- 
ing would have kept me from accompanying 
Tom. As a matter of fact, I didn’t feel that 
I could afford the trip. It had been a disas- 
trous year in business circles, and while I 
was not hard hit, yet money was not as easy 
as it had been and I concluded to economize 
until the atmosphere should clear. 

Little did I realize Tom’s condition. | 
knew he was depressed and unhappy—but 
he was always a proud fellow and spoke lit- 
tle of his personal troubles. That was be 
cause he had schooled himself to leave care 
outside on his doorstep, when he entered his 
home. His mother, with whom he lived, had 
not had a particularly happy life and Tom 
spared her as much as he could. He was 
always cheerful, always happy—outwardly, 
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at least, no matter how he may have felt in- 
wardly. He believed strongly in his friends 
(of whom he had scores) and in their sin- 
cerity. But just when he needed them most, 
they disappointed him—and the revelation 
was one of the things that led to his death. 





As I was saying, I had noticed Tom’s de- 
pression and I knew he needed help. He 
didn’t come to me, probably because he 
knew I couldn’t give him the help he needed. 
He used to come and sit of an evening, in 
the same old way, and sip a hot Scotch and 
smoke a cigar; but he was quiet and sad and 
deeply worried, I knew. 

One night he suddenly turned to me and 
said: 

“Jack, do you believe that grief ever 
really kills people?” 

Without attaching any particular signifi- 
cance to his remark I answered negatively, 
and said that every deep grief, like that 
which follows the loss of a loved one, might 
cause long unhappiness and regret, but not 
actual death, and that time would heal even 
such a wound. 

“But why do you ask?” I said. 

“No special reason—only I sometimes 
wonder what mother and Nora would do if 
anything should happen to me.” (By the 
way, every one expected the early marriage 
of Tom and Nora.) 

Then he changed the subject, and pretty 
soon he went home. 

The next day he ran into my office, in 
excellent spirits. Said he was going up into 
the woods with Pierre. I had not seen him 
as happy in months as he was that day, yet 
his face clearly showed the marks of a re- 
cent hard struggle. But his eye was bright 
and clear, his laugh had its old-time ring and 
it was really the same old Tom who burst 
merrily into my office that day, fairly 
hugged me and bade me good-bye. 

That was the last I ever saw of him. 

About three weeks after he left us, I re- 
ceived a queer letter. It was written in 
Pierre’s scrawly French on a long piece of 
birch - bark, carefully folded and tied se- 
curely with a string. This was the letter, 
translated as literally as possible: 

“Mister Jack: Pierre’s heart is like stone 
in his bosom—for it is that Mister Tom is 
dead. 


“The sudden explosion of his gun in the 
Big Woods. How Pierre cannot tell. 

“We are far up into the hills, so Pierre 
has buried him by the river. Shail it re- 
main so? 

“Piet, the Indian, takes this letter to the 
town, for Pierre will watch beside the graye 
until Mister Jack writes in the French for 
Pierre reads not the English. PIERRE.” 





No need to tell of the grief of the mother 
and sweetheart; of the shocked friends; of 
my own sadness. Among his papers I! 
found a statement from him, leaving the set- 
tlement of everything with me, and in his 
usual thoughtfulness stipulating that his 
mother and Nora should know nothing of 
the business matters. “Just collect my $20,- 
000 life insurance, Jack, pay my debts and 
turn what’s left over to mother.” Then fol- 
lowed a carefully-prepared list of his debts, 
which amounted to about a thousand dol- 
lars. When the estate was settled I was 
able to give the mother something over $18,- 
000. It was enough to keep her comfortably 
the rest of her life. 

Somehow, the whole affair was most 
tragic and weird to me. For instance, Billy 
Wheaton told me that Tom had toid him al) 
his business troubles; that he had gone to 
all his so-called friends for financial help, 
and they had made various excuses for not 
helping him. 

“Tom seemed rather disgusted with him- 
self,” said Wheaton, “as if he’d lost his 
grip. Said he’d been a failure so far, but he 
guessed h> knew how he could fix things all 
right.” So I had my own ideas about things 
—and I kept them to myself. 

On my advice poor Tom was left to rest 
up there beside the stream that he loved, 
under the great pines whose weird melodies 
had lulled him to sleep many a night. Pierre 
watched until he got my letter saying that 
“Mister Tom” as he always called him, was 
to remain there. Then Pierre made a new 
and better grave, and came away. 

The next season I went up to the Big 
Woods with Pierre, and he told me about the 
accident. We had gone down the river 
about eight miles from the cabin, to the Big 
Rock that Tom loved so much and where he 
always hooked his big ouananiche and 
where he always got his biggest moose. It 
was nearly dusk when we reached the place, 
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and I had put a few blossoms on Tom’s 
grave, which was just beside the rock where 
the view up and down the river was grand- 
est. Pierre had prepared supper, and sit- 
ting around the camp-fire he told me the 
story. 





“Sacre!” he said. “It is that my heart is 
heavy lak stone in my breast an’ de woman- 
weakness comes into my eyes when I think 
of him! For Pierre loved Mister Tom—cer- 
tain he vas de splendid fellow! Always of 
others vas he thinking an’ doing; always he 
vas so kind and gentle! God makes not 
many such as Mister Tom! 

“But on this time he is not lak himself 
always. Sometimes he is so, an’ de laugh 
is good an’ de story is good an’ de happiness 
is in him—but again he is strange, lak de 
heart is heavy an’ tired. Certain I under- 
stand it not! 

“An’ ve hunt over all de ol’ groun’, which 
surprise Pierre much, for Mister Tom al- 
ways lak to go to de new places—vat you 
call it, to explore? Buc dis time, non! Each 
day it is to one of de ol’ places; an’ he fish 
not long, on’y to tek one ounaniche from 
each pool, an’ he seem not to care if de 
moose wait not in de ol’ places—on’y he 
look all aroun’, an’ sometimes he pick flower, 
an’ he listen long to de wind in de trees, an’ 
den he smile, ah so sweet! Sacre! Ve get 
not much game, but he is happy most al- 
Ways, on’y once in while de sad look came 
in his face, an’ it mek Pierre sad, too. 

“One day ve go to de Big Rock—it is de 
las’ of de ol’ places. An’ Mister Tom say 
not much, but de sad look is in his face al- 
ways! An’ he say: ‘Pierre, you been good 
friend, an’ Mister ‘!'om loves you. Good- 
bye!’ An’ he tek my han’ an’ hol’ it hard, 
an’ de wetness is in his eyes. An’ I ask 
him why he say good-bye—an’ den, he laugh 
in de ol’ way an’ de happiness come into his 
face, an’ he say he didn’ mean it. An’ ve 
draw de canoe up by de Big Rock, an’ he tell 
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me good story, an’ ve laugh much. But sud- 
den he is ver’ silent, an’ Pierre see queer 
look in his face. 

“He tek de gun an’ look long up an’ down 
de river—den sudden he wisper: ‘Moose!’ 
an’ motion for me to go far aroun’ to de 
north an’ he go to de south. An’ soon I 
lose sight of him in de big timber. Den 
sudden I hear his gun—but I hear no tramp- 
ing of de moose an’ I say he kill him first 
shot. So I go to him, an’ call, but there is 
no answer. An’ soon I find him—an’ he is 
dead, with de bullet hole in his neck, an’ | 
see that his foot is caught in a li'l’ bush— 
but Pierre see no moose tracks anywhere! 
Certain it is strange! 

“Den I bury him beside de Big Rock an’ 
wait, for I know Piet hunts much here. An’ 
Piet comes one day, an’ I tell him to go with 
de letter to de village, while I watch. An’ 
when you write that Mister Tom will stay 
beside de river, Pierre digs deep grave; an’ 
it is filled with de pine an’ de spruce an’ de 
wil’ flowers; an’ Mister Tom is wrapped 
warm in de bear-hide an’ laid to rest there 
by de river, where it sings always to him 
de song he loved—always sings an’ sings an’ 
sings! 


“Sacre! Pierre can talk no more!” 





And sometimes, when I see these homes in 
New York and far Los Angeles and when 
my heart is tired and weary of the never- 
ending fignt, I cannot help thinking of dear 
Tom, lying out there among the friends that 
never fail, sleeping so peacefully, so sweet- 
ly, so quietly. Hero or coward, which? Those 
who knew Tom know there is bu. one an- 
swer to that question. Unselfishness is the 
greatest heroism—and one must be unselfish 
indeed to leave all that he loves and cher- 
ishes! 

; Had you known Tom as I knew him, you 
{would not chide me for these closing sen- 
tences! 
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After EIK on the Colorado Flat Tops. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE GAME. 


The hardship of the state, in being com- 
pelled to protect, single-handed and unas- 
sisted, the game within its boundaries, has 
been an especially arduous and costly task 
with the sparsely settled western states 
where big game abounds. In the first place, 
this condition has cultivated lawlessness, be- 
cause there isn’t a state in the West with 
sufficient game-protecting funds at its dis- 
posal to properly cover one county, let alone 
a whole state, whose boundaries in some 
cases include as much territory as that em- 
braced by the whole of the New England 
states. That lawlessness is encouraged in 
this manner is plain to be seen, when it is 
possible to hunt for a whole month in the 
heart of the best deer country of Colorado, 
in the best deer, elk and goat country of 
Montana, or in the recognized big game coun- 
try of the Cascade mountains without seeing 
a game warden. 

This condition has been the direct cause 
of the non-resident license law which appears 
on the statute books of some of our sister 
states, and which many good lawyers contend 
could be knocked higher than a kite if car- 
ried to the higher courts. It has been the 
cause of corruption among state officers and 
of game-law violation among a number of 
hunters. 

The principle of the non-resident license 
law is all right, provided that every state 
containing big game would adopt such a 
measure and unite on a uniform tax in pro- 
portion to the game attractions which each 
state holds. As it is now, one state has a 
$40 non-resident license, while the next state, 
with probably just as good hunting, has no 
such law. The result is that the state with 
the $40 tax suffers commefcially, because the 
hunters and tourists flock to the non-resident 


license law state. Of course the latter suf- 
fers, too, because while there have been 


thousands of dollars added to its mercantile 
interests, the game fund has been too small 
to keep all the hunters within the law, and it 
being a state with a population of, probably, 
a few hundred thousands below that of a 
single large eastern city, the people object to 
the heavy proportionate tax which would be 
necessary in order to keep both local resi- 
dents and eastern hunters 
away more than the limit. 

It is this inequality—that of the small 
western state protecting its game for the 
benefit of the people of the whole nation— 
that causes Outdoor Life to so often remind 
its readers of the great necessity of govern- 
ment co-operation in assisting in this great 
work. The nation stands all the cost of the 
forest preservation, without the outlay of a 
cent on the part of the state. Yet the forest, 
in reality, is more the natural property of 
the state than is the game, for the forest will 
never be transplanted to another state, while 
the game—which may be killed by a resident 
of any state in the Union—may be in one 
state now and across the borders into another 
next year. It is pretty hard to say to which 
state a band of deer found, say, on the Colo- 
rado-Utah border, belongs, or to which state 
a band of elk on the Wyoming-Idaho border 
belongs. The game, unfortunately, knows no 
state boundaries, and is apt to unconsciously 
stray at any time from its keepers. 

It seems to us that the very smallest thing 
we could expect the government to do—and 
which would be a straw in the direction of 
the final consummation of our cherished hope 
—would be the commissioning of its forest 
rangers as deputy game wardens, with es- 
pecial instructions to act as vigilantly in sup- 
pressing game law violation as in keeping 
down forest fires. The both duties go hand 
in hand, and could very conveniently be han- 
dled by the same set of officers in conjunction 
with the state game wardens. 


from carrying 





























DARAHROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


The critic occupies an unenviable posi- 
tion. Not only are his criticisms resented 
but his results are never credited to him. 
Yet to eliminate criticism means to retard 
the progress of everything and lower the 
standard of mankind. Criticism makes per- 
fection. The fear of criticism keeps men 
out of penitentiaries and prevents dishon- 
ored graves. In art, in education, in com- 
merce, individual criticism raises the stand- 
ard and makes toward successful achieve- 
ment. The criticised does not appreciate 
this. He resents it. But if he is earnest 
and competent, the resentment gives way in 
time to a desire to remove the cause of crit- 
icism. He succeeds. But does the critic 
reap any of the glory of the success? No, 
indeed! The successful man says, “Look 
what I have done; I discovered that the old 
way was bad and I abandoned it. Just see 
what I have accomplished!” That is the 
competent. The incompetent not only re- 
sents the criticism but attacks the critic. 
Attacks him viciously and with all the hat- 
red of incompetency brought home to itself. 
And he continues these attacks until in the 
natural course of events the fitness of things 
brings into operation its inevitable law and 
the incompetent sinks into oblivion. And 
the critic laughs. Not at the fate of the 
poor incompetent, but because reason and 
purpose and ability have triumphed. 


I planned to describe the initial number 
of “Camera Work,” but I have given it up. 
It beggars description, if I may be permit- 
ted to press that ancient and overworked 
phrase into service. When Mr. Stieglitz 
said subscribers woulu get the value of their 
money in illustrations I knew something 
good was due, but my most sanguine expec- 


tations were surpassed. The fact that the 
number now sells singly at $2 will give some 
idea of its excellence. As its editors hasten 
to advise, it is not a photographic primer, 
but the serious worker whose goal is artis- 
tic results, cannot afford to be without it. 
“Camera Work” is not a financial proposi- 
tion, but an artistic one. 


In photography, the testimonial bids fair 
to vie with the patent medicine testimonial. 
One prominent pnotographer is credited 
with “endorsing all of Mr. Blank’s prepara- 
tions.” (This paragraph is not intended to 
be a joke. I am only telling what the other 
fellow advert.ses.) Mr. Blank makes about 
s'teen preparations and adds a few when- 
ever he remembers it so he got one of those 
automatic testimonials. 


I did not see the Chicago Salon, but I 
saw the catalogue and then read what F. 
Dundas Todd had to say about it and after 
this combination of information I was not 
greatly impressed with the show. Friend 
Todd has had to do with competitions long 
enough to know that 1,400 prints submitted 
and 191 hung does not mean anything, yet 
he cites this fact as a criterion of high ex- 
cellence in the Salon’s standard. Mr. Todd 
should realize that shouting rude things at 
Mr. Stieglitz and the “coterie,” does not ele- 
vate art in Chicago or raise the standard of 
their exhibition. They have the privilege of 
having any old kind of a show they please, 
but when they get rude about it they call to 
mind a forgotten similarity in mediocrity 
and pork. 


And now Edward J. Steichen has been 
awarded a first prize in the Kodak Progress 
Competition! 


Whenever a true artist de- 
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velops in photography it is the rule for all 
those who have been pursuing photography 
since the days of wet plates, without accom- 
plishing anything, to jump on him with both 
feet, and then stamp on him. In Germany 
the editor of a magazine was forced to re- 
sign because he reproduced some of Stei- 
chen’s work with favorable comment. Then 
the jury at the Paris Salon accepted some of 
Steichen’s pictures, but the hanging com- 
mittee refused to hang them. Both of these 
facts were loudly heralded in garbled and 
perverted form by those journals that now 
receive in utter silence the announcement 
that Mr. Steichen has been awarded a first 
prize in the Kodak competition. 


There is much ado about cleaning lenses. 
For my part, I could never understand all 
this argument as to whether this or that 
solution was the best to clean lenses. I 
have had one lens in constant use since 
about January, 1898, now more than five 
years, and in that time it has been occa- 
sionally dusted with a camel’s hair brush, 
yet it is as clean to-day as when it left the 
shop. It may be that there are people who 
mishandle a lens so grossly as indicated by 
the directions for cleaning, but I can imag- 
ine no legitimate means by which I could 
get my lenses in such shape as to require a 
chemical disintegrater to remove the dirt. 


When one picks up an anti-trust maga- 
zine and learns that one can buy everything 
from photographic raw papers up, direct 
from the manufacturers, the wonder is that 
there is so much talk about the trust. 


The popular thing to do nowadays is to 
manufacture platinum paper. I imagine 
from the large assortment of new brands 
put upon the market, there are lots of peo- 
ple with money to throw to the bow-wows. 
That is where it gets to when it takes the 
platinum route. 


The carbon process of printing seems to 
be losing ground in spite of the fact that for 
permanency and quality of print it is un- 
surpassed. Perhaps it is not surprising that 
the dealer does not enthuse about carbon, 
for it is the cheapest of all processes and to 
encourage its use would materially reduce 
his profits. So the dealer tries to impress 
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upon those who know of the carbon process 
and show any tendency to try it, the imag- 
ined difficulties of its use. One dealer even 
went so far as to refuse to order carbon tis- 
sue for me, claiming he had so much trouble 
with customers about carbon that he was 
forced to make a rule not to even order it. 
Yet its operation is simple — surprisingly 
simple, in fact, to those who have been led 
to think it a mysterious, uncertain matter. 


Another condition has entered into the 
field of photographic competitions. A cer- 
tain editor who, having glutted himself with 
all the questionable practices his cupidity 
could conceive, now spends all his time mak- 
ing microscopic examinations of the prob- 
able intentions of his betters, announces 
that, had he known a certain picture was 
made thus and so, he would have refused to 
award it the prize. Aside from the fact that 
the real or imagined violation of any arbi- 
trary code of ethics entirely without the 
technical or artistic compass of photogra- 
phy, has no legitimate effect upon the 
awarding of a prize on merits, some of those 
photographers who have had dealings with 
this editor will, no doubt, wish his keen 
sense of honor was more general instead 
of breaking out in spots. 


A photographer told me the other day 
that he could not understand why the pho 
tographer should be barred from using all 
accessories he saw fit and producing what I 
had previously termed “stagy” effects. The 
painter, said he, resorts to the tricks of mul- 
titudes of accessories in some things and is 
not condemned therefor. This is true. In 
pictures of many kinds and particularly in 
orientals and Venetians, detail galore is re- 
sorted to by the painter, yet there are many 
reasons why this is not desirable in pho- 
togrphy. In the first place, the painter can 
work in accessories where they will be most 
effectively blended into the color scheme, 
making them “filling” and pleasing, whereas 
the monotone of photography in nearly ev- 
ery instance debars the same result. Then 
the size of the average photograph is 
against crowding accessories. If the painter 
worked on 8x10 canvas as his largest size, 
you would not see the same crowding he 
uses so effectively on his large canvas. 
The scope of the average lens prohibits a 
sufficient subduing of accessories within its 
vision and their consequent obtrusiveness is 
undesirable. If you will review in your 
mind all the highly successful portraits or 
figure studies you have ever seen, you will 
remember that ninety-eight per cent. of 
them were absolutely independent of any of 
the contraptions usual to the “art gallery” 
style of work. Simplicity is the most ef- 
fective theme in photography. Stick as 
closely to it as possible in all your work. 





























THE PIONEER'’S GRAVE. 


The day is nearly done, and calm 
The peaceful rays do fall. 

Creeps from the dell the summer balm— 
The birds their sweet songs call. 


And soft the golden beams do rest 
Upon yon heap of ground. 

Oh! let not light or scornful jest 
Be cast upon the mound. 


A noble soul beneath it sleeps, 
A simple pioneer; 

Around sad ivy kindly creeps 
For him no friendly tear. 


The twilight wind sighs soft and low, 
And dies in echoes sweet; 

The pensive shadows fall, and slow, 
Departing days retreat. 


Sleep on, brave soul, the land has changed 
From all you loved in life. 

The boundless stretch o’er which you ranged 
Is scene of wretched strife. 


Man’s restless, devastating hand 
Has Nature’s realm destroyed, 
And worked sad havoc in the land 
All, all is waste and void. 
ALFRED H. DAVIS. 





WANTED—MEN. 


In this department is to be seen this 
month a simon-pure example of the demoral- 
izing effects of a “one-man” organization. 
When that “one man” diverts the influence 
and strength of the organization which he 
controls to his own personal ends, then, in- 
deed, is the result deplorable. What we 
need in this country is perfect harmony in 
the work of game protection. We can’t have 
too many crganizations working to this end 
nor too many men firing the spirit which 
has been sleeping within the breasts of 
sportsmen for so long a time. 

In Colorado we have had for years a 
branch (in name only, for it has never as 
yet accomplished much) of the L. A. S. The 
editor of Outdoor Life joined this league 
some time ago, and would be a member of 
any society looking to the betterment of 
present conditions. The editor of one of our 
New York contemporaries was the founder, 
we believe, of the L. A. S. All hail to him 
for what he has done to place this associa- 


tion on its present footing. We do not be- 
lieve any sportsman will gainsay the ad- 
vantages of such an organization. But when 
he comes out—as he does in the published 
letter to Mr. Bostwick, secretary of the Colo- 
rade Game and Fish Protective Association 
—fiat-footed as opposed to our Colorado or- 
ganization, then we say, may the protecting 
angels guard and properly guide the League 
of American Sportsmen, for we fear that ._r. 
Shields will not—except in so far, possibly, 
as he is able to benefit personally thereby. 

We publish in another column the cor- 
respondence that has passed between 
Messrs. Bostwick and Shields on this sub- 
ject. Were it not for the importance of 
having fair-minded men as guiding stars in 
our game protective organizations, we would 
pass the matter by without comment. But 
when a man like Shields comes out as an 
acknowledged opponent to'the organized ef- 
forts of a body of Coloradoans to get 
through our Assembly an equitable set of 
game laws, just because we haven't resur- 
rected the L. A. S. through which to accom- 
plish our purpose, then we must say that 
Mr. Shields is a bigger baby that the boy 
who refused to play in the other’s back 
yard. If the L. A. S. had ever done anything 
in Colorado which would entitle it to recog- 
nition—or if it showed the enterprise which 
would lead us to believe that it could push 
through the Assembly a pure milk or water 
law, let alone a game bill, there might be 
some excuse offered for ignoring it. 

What we want for game protectors are 
men who are willing to roll up their sleeves 
and work for the desired end, irrespective 
of what particular organization may get 
credit for the victory. 

Men who have no axes to grind and who 
are working, as the Coloradans are working, 
unselfishly and without remuneration. 

Men who do not jump up at the first 
meeting of their organization and offer to 
resign just because all of their ideas are not 
carried out. 

Men who consider deeds above the dol- 
lars, and who aren’t jealous if there happens 
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to be another organization under a different 
name working in the next state for the same 
end. 

Men who possess principle, fealty, honor 
and nerve. 

With this stamp of men, we will carry 
the banner of game protection to a climax 
that will be far-reaching, effective and ever- 
lasting; but with organizations composed of 
the man who objécts because he isn’t the 
“whole push,” or because his particular or- 
ganization has not been honored by bestow- 
ing a name on it which it never deserved, 
the work will be up-hill at best. 

We were once a memoper of a hunting 
party, ana as is usual, the members were 
being nicknamed. ‘‘What will we call Jim?” 
some one askea. The guide settled the 
question by answering: “Let him earn a 
name first.” | 

So it is with the L. A. ». in Colorado. 
Let it earn a name and we'll pile bouquets 
and flowers on it till its old 
groans under the load. 


form fairly 





HORN-SHEDDING. 


Every one who loves the wild, natural 
things in this world is interested in the pro- 
cess of horn-shedding among our deer, elk 
and antelope. That an elk, for instance, 
should be able to lose such an important 
auxiliary as his mammoth antlers—and all 
within a day—is a matter for much study 
and thought. 

In Denver’s City Park there is a big elk 
that is admired by all visitors to this inter- 
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esting breathing place. During the latter 
part of February, 1902, Mrs. Jessie Bradley, 
a student of natural wild life, was informed 
by one of the keepers that the big elk was 
about to shed his horns, and, camera in 
hand, she immediately repaired to the park 
for the purpose of taking some “before and 
after” shots. The first cut shows the ani- 
mal in proud possession of his headgear— 
a king of his kind. The next picture shows 
his lordship after he shed the first antler 
In this picture he appears to feel like a man 
who has that light-headed sensation always 
apparent when he has taken too many 
drinks. In other words, his equilibrium is 
not at that perfect poise peculiar to his nor- 
mal state. The old bull is seen to notice 
this very perceptibly, and for awhile is en- 
gaged in holding his head in such a position 
that the remaining horn will balance in the 
most convenient position. The next photo 
shows him strutting around the park, head 
high in the air, with a sprightly step and 
high-falutin’ air. He feels that a load 
been lifted from him and that he 
fairly outrun anything on four legs. 

Except for a slight trickling of blood 
from the cavities left by the antlers, one 
would not know but that this old monarch 
had always been deprived of horns. 


has 
could 





A man was arrested, last month, near 
Kemmerer, Uinta county, Wyoming, while 
hauling a load of elk meat to the city, and 
was fined $20. He had killed too many elk 


and was selling the meat. 
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BELIEVES IN FEDERAL PROTECTION. 


In a recent letter from A. J. Walsmith of 
Sheldon, Iowa, the subject of governmental 
supervision of the game of our country Is 
treated from the viewpoint of one who is 
in a position to know whereof he speaks. 
In discussing this subject, MT. Walsmith 
says: 

“IT note what you say about having made 
the question of federal authority over game 
your hobby for years. I am glad to know 
this, believing that it is the only satisfactory 
solution, and a lasting remedy against the 
existing evils we now have to contend with. 
An illustration of what the state laws are 
doing to preserve game is shown in the 
scorching article written by our Wyoming 
friend in Outdoor Life for December. If 
this account be true, and I have no rea- 
son to doubt it, it should arouse every true 
sportsman to do his utmost to get this ques- 
tion placed where it will be beyond cavil. 
Once the federal government is in control, 
these vandals will be hunted down with un- 
tiring zeal, the same as are those who, for 
instance, violate the postal or internal rev 
enue laws. The various state game war- 
dens, in the main, are men who are trying 
to protect the game, but they can not do it 
alone, and must therefore nave deputies, 
and these latter, I have observed, show a 
languid disposition in the performance of 
their duties. Again, they are impartial in 
their treatment of offenders. I know of iIn- 
stances where these local deputies have stu- 
diously avoided seeing the violations of lo. 
cal shooters, but have pursued with aston- 
ishing alacrity the non-resident man for a 
like offense.” 


SHOULD ENACT GAME LAWS NOw. 


White River Forest Reserve, 
January 6, 1903. 
Editor Outdoor Life: 

I was very much interested in your edito 
rial comments in the January number, espe- 
cially your reference to a quotation from 
President Roosevelt’s message to Congress 
regarding protection of wild game. Also 
your kindly mention of the forest rangers. 

In your editorial you urge a bill for na- 
tional control of wild game, and, fo quote 
you: “The work will require time, perse- 


verance, the collection of much data and 
the persistent, dogged determination of the 
author (of such a measure) to see it through 
to the finish. But when it is done the man 
who finishes the task will have immortal- 
ized his name and placed on the statute 
books of the United States a measure whose 
good effects will not only be enjoyed by 
himself, but by his and our posterity.” 

The conditions affecting wild game in 
northwestern Colorado, and particularly in 
the White River Forest Reserve, are such 
that, if it is going to “require time,” as the 
term is generally accepted, to enact a na- 
tional or state law which will protect game, 
there will be no elk and but few deer left 
for “our posterity” to “enjoy.” 

Seven years ago last November I saw at 
one stand on Deer creek in the White River 
Forest Reserve, a bunch of elk estimated 
at over 700 head. In the same section, near 
Wilson mesa, a day later, I saw three bands 
of elk which were estimated to contain not 
less than 1,200 head. We could see these 
three bunches of elk from a high ridge 
which we had ascended. 

Seven years! Not a very long period, but 
when applied to wild game, covers a great 
deal of “time.” 

This season there were no elk on Deer 
creek and but very, very few in the higher 
country around Wilson mesa and Sleepy 
Cat. Seven years has resulted in the elimi- 
nation of elk so thoroughly from their 
haunts in the forest reserve that but pre- 
cious little more “time,” under the present 
system of game protection, will be required 
to finish their total extermination. 

My experience in the forest reserve 
teaches me that many “tourists” who are 
loud in their demands for game protection 
forget their vaunted principles and ethics 
of “true sportsmen” when they get into the 
hills. In 1901, in one locality frequented by 
hunters, I found the carcasses of four bucks 
and eighteen does. The last week of Sep- 
tember of the same year I found the carcass 
of a bull elk, the head and saddle of which 
had been removed. There was a bunch of 
ten head of elk, nine cows and calves and 
the one bull, running within three miles 
of my camp. I saw them frequently. Later 
the bull was missing. It was impossible to 
detect the guilty parties. The past season, 
in the early part of October, riding up the 
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south fork of Williams river, I passed a 
number of camp grounds which had been re- 
cently vacated. At one old camp I found 
a portion of the carcass of a fawn hung in 
the fork of a tree. Farther up, where the 
waters from a spring cross the trail, lay 
the head of a doe. About a mile still far- 
ther up I found another doe’s head lying a 
few feet from the trail. 

I consider that the only true system for 
the protection of game is to prohibit the use 
of firearms in the forest reserve. Make a 
close season on elk, deer and antelope in 
the state for a period of at least five years. 

It would not require a great deal of time 
to draft a bill covering the above features. 
Besides, the man who is ambitious to “im- 
mortalize his name” by placing an open sea- 
son law upon the statute books of the Unit- 
ed States which will protect game, will have 
an additional five years in which to per- 
severe in the arduous work of gathering 
“much data.” 

“UMPHRA.” 





HUNTING COYOTES WITH GREY- 
HOUNDS. 


About 8 o’clock in the morning Matt, 
Fred and I saddled up our cayuses and let 
the two greyhounds out of the kennel and 
started across towards Cottonwood. We 
traveled up Cottonwood about a mile, when 
Matt said: “There goes a coyote over along 
the ridge.”” We looked and saw Mr. Coyote 
sneaking along on the other’ side of the 
canon, unmindful of us. We dug the spurs 
into our horses and rode down into the 
gulch, so we could get in ahead of him. We 
followed around and soon came up in front 
of the coyote. He looked pretty surprised. 
He stopped and looked at us, then turned 
tail and ran. Sis and Cyclone took after 
him with a yelp. Then began a pretty race 
along the ridge. Pretty soon the coyote 
cut across onto a big flat piece of country 
and then the fun commenced. The coyote 
got right down to business and was run- 
ning like an express train. I was riding an 
old race horse that used to belong to Mar- 
cus Daly, while the boys were riding young 
“bronchos,” and they kept us busy to stay 
with them. The coyote was keeping the 
lead pretty well till we struck a slight 
slope, then the dogs commenced to crawl 
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up. The dogs kept crawling slowly up, and 
we kept dropping slowly behind. Then the 
coyote commenced dodging first this way, 
then that way. Then we struck a hill and 
he began to draw away from the dogs 
again. Up the hill we went, pell mell, and 
down the other side on the dead run, the 
dogs slowly gaining on the coyote. The 
sweat was just running off our horses by 
this time, but we were still in the game. 
The dogs are gaining on the coyote with 
every leap now. He makes a last spurt 
and then stands at bay against a big pile 
of rocks. The dogs close with him and then 
the scrimmage begins. All you can see is 
dogs one minute and coyote the next. At 
last Cyclone gets him by the throat and 
the coyote’s last race is run. We tie his 
carcass on behind our saddle, put the blan- 
kets on the dogs and ride homeward, satis- 
fied with the day’s sport. 


CHARLES J. PALMER 





A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE DEER 
COUNTRY. 

The article in one of the late issues of 
Outdoor Life entitled “A Short Tut,” re- 
minds me very much of an experience which 
a couple of my companions here in Califor- 
nia had one night while on a deer hunt last 
summer. 

There were four of us, Clyde Hendricson, 
Vern Hendricson, Frank Chamberlain and 
myself. We had been camped on Keller 
creek, one of the tributaries of the Santa 
Ana, for several days, and although we had 
scoured the country pretty well and found 
numerous tracks, we had found no deer. 
Well, after discussing the matter as to 
where the game stayed, we decided to try 
the high ridge, as they could not be found 
in the valley. Now Keller is somewhat 
larger than any of the nearby creeks and is 
fed by numerous small creeks, such as 
North and South Alder. Each of these lit- 
tle strams runs down avery rugged, precip- 
itous canon, which finally plays out entirely 
at the source, butting up against the main 
range of mountains. The top of the ridge 
we proposed climbing was, I should judge, 
2,000 feet above the camp and very steep 
and rugged. To climb this ridge it is neces- 
sary to follow the “hogbacks” or ridges. 








On the day of which I write we left camp 
at about 5 o’clock, and, taking a westerly 
course from camp, crossed North Alder. 
Reaching South Alder, we followed up the 
stream until we reached a jump-off, or bluff, 
where the stream falls down straight for a 
distance of twenty to thirty feet. Here we 
decided to climb the bank and follow the 
ridge, which we succeeded in doing after 
an hour and a half of hard climbing, dur- 
ing which time we used our fingers and toe- 
nails, so to speak, and used our rifles as 
alpinestocks. 

Right here allow me to digress slightly 
while I explain that Clyde Hendricson had a 
Winchester .30-30 takedown which he had 
just paid $25 for and which was a very fine 
rifle. It had pistol grip, half magazine, 
checkered grip and fore-end and was a finely 
finished gun. Of course he thought a great 
deal of the rifle and was very anxious for 
fear of getting it scratched or marred in 
some way. 

Well, we reached the top of the ridge and 
found the buck-brush so thick that it was 
impossible to get through, so we were com- 
pelled to walk on top of the brush, which 
we did with some difficulty. After a fruit- 
less search of a couple of hours we decided 
to return to camp, and just then we discov- 
ered that in the meantime we had become 
separated from and could not locate Clyde 
and Frank. So we—Vern and I—made our 
way as best we could back to the bluff over- 
looking the camp and waited, expecting the 
other boys to show up any minute. After 
whistling and calling for some time, we lo- 
cated them about a half mile farther around 
a point. They, too, were ready to descend 
to camp, but had lost their bearings. There- 
fore, they tried to convince us that we were 
wrong, telling us that they stood at the 
head of the canon leading down to camp. 
In vain did we argue with them, so we de- 
cided, as time was scarce, that we would 
return to camp and let them work out their 
own salvation. 

After picking our way down through the 
bowlders, we reached camp about 4:30, and 
immediately began preparing supper, know- 
ing well the boys would be tired and hun- 
gry when they came in. We waited supper 
till our appetites wouldn’t wait longer, so 
we satisfied the inner man. Still no sign 
of Frank and Clyde. 
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At last dusk came. We cleared away the 
dishes and retired. I could not sleep. My 
mind was continually conjuring up some 
accident—as is always the case. Then I 
would try to look at the bright side and 
would say to Vern, who was also awake, 
that maybe they had killed a buck so big 
they couldn’t carry it and had decided to 
stay all night. About 10 o’clock, tired and 
sleepy, I fell into a doze, and was awakened 
by a shot. I immediately fired my rifle in 
reply; then I heard a shout. We continued 
shooting and shouting alternately till at last 
they came in. 























W. C, WHITTEMORE, OUR CORRESPONDENT OF CALIFORNIA 
AND A FRIEND ON A SHORT OUTING. 


They were a fright. Their hands were 
scratched and their clothing torn. We 
built a fire and by the light of it examined 
their guns. The action to Frank’s gun was 
full of dirt, and dirt was in the muzzle. 
Clyde’s new Winchester was a fright. The 
barrel was marred and the finish knocked 
off the stock in a number of places. He 
thought a great deal of this gun, so it near- 
ly broke his heart. 

This is the story they told: They fol- 
lowed down the canon they were at fhe head 
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of, thinking it led direct to camp, when, in 
reality, there were two canons between 
that and camp. Down, down they went, 
slipping down slides and bumping over 
bowlders. At last it began to get dark and 
they realized they were lost. You who have 
been in such places know how to appreciate 
their position. » They decided it would be 
best to follow the main canon till about op- 
posite camp, and ‘then cut across. But in 
this they had failed to consider the bar- 
riers which nearly every one meets with 
in these mountain gulches. When within 
about forty feet of the bed of the stream 
they came to a precipice. In the semi-dark- 
ness they could discern a ledge or shelf 
about half way down. This was something 
they had not figured on, so had not come 
prepared. Going through their pockets, 
they found a large cord, which Frank tied 
around his waist, and while Clyde held the 
other end, he slid down to this ledge. Clyde 
then fastened the guns to the end of the 
cord and lowered them. 

Now came the pinch. How was Clyde 
to get down? Frank braced himself and 
told him to come. Clyde thought it unsafe, 
but made the attempt and took the slide. 
He caught all right, but came near going 
over the wall and taking Frank along with 
him. They were now between heaven and 
earth, so to speak, being yet about twenty 
feet from the bottom, but the same process 
was repeated and they reached terra firma. 

They continued down the canon and soon 
found themselves in the same predicament, 
only not quite so bad this time, the distance 
from top to bottom being only about fifteen 
feet. But their troubles were not over. 
After getting out of this canon they struck 
a flat covered with an old “burn,” thick 
buck-thorn which fire had once been 
through, leaving lots of dead brush which 
would not bend and which was too stout 
to break. Imagine a mile of this, tearing 
their clothes and hides, scratching their 
guns and faces, and, to add to the other 
perils, the danger of having to spend a cold 
night there without blankets. Finafly they 
succeeded in beating their way tfirough this 
tangled mass, only to bring up against an- 
other obstacle. 

They had reached the deep, dark canon of 
Alder creek. The timber is so thick and high 
in this canon that it is really dark in day- 
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light, but now it was dark above and below 
—well, it was simply inky. Away below 
they could hear the little mountain stream 
as it purled along its rocky course. My! 
It seemed hundreds of feet. The boys said 
it seemed like taking a leap into eternity, 
and they might imagine the little stream 
the dreaded river Styx. But they knew 
their only hope to reach camp that night 
was to cross this canon. So they struck 
some matches and discovered a leaning tree 
some distance down the bank. Frank took 
the two guns and made a dash ffor this. 
Fortunately he caught it, mounting astride 
the trunk, which leaned horizontally about 
four feet from the ground. He called Clyde 
to come. He came, after locating the tree 
with more matches, and with such force 
that he missed the tree, and, clutching at 
the air, accidentally caught one of Frank’s 
legs, and he had hard work keeping all 
from going down the canon together. After 
crossing this stream they climbed the ridge 
and stood overlooking the camp. This is 
where we heard the shots. Just about this 
time, however, they discovered a campfire 
and thought it was ours, but in reality it 
was that of some other hunters. They 
shouted that they had a deer and the boys 
went to their assistance, only to find two 
belated and betattered hunters. The boys 
explained their position, and soon arrived 
in camp. Thus ended their “short cut.” 
W. C. WHITTEMORE. 





A TICKLISH TRIP FOR CHICKENS. 


Drip, drip, drip! The rain is falling from 
the eaves of my house with a melancholy 
sound, ticking off the seconds that mark the 
last minutes of 1902. The old year is dying 
to-night, and there is always something sad 
in the going of the old year. We can not 
help but feel kindly in our remembrance of 
the dying year for the pleasures it has 
given us, and we wipe out and forget the 
displeasures we have encountered 
trudged up life’s hill. 

To those of us who go afield with dog 
and gun the years bring many changes. We 
take our annual hunt this year, and plan 
to do the same again next, with the same 
company, but, alas! how little we know the 
future. 


as we 
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For the past several years a party of 
Texas sportsmen have gone annually from 
our town of Fort Worth to the Panhandle 
of Texas, about the latter days of August, 
for a ten days’ chicken hunt. The writer 
has always been fortunate enough to be one 
of this party and hopes to join in many 
more of these outings. 

This year (1902) our party of eight con- 
sisted of a railroad man, a banker, a doc- 
tor, a druggist. a furniture dealer, and two 
drummers, who left Fort Worth on a mid- 
night train for a 300-mile ride up the Fort 
Worth & Denver railway. We were joined 
next day at Quanah by a merchant whko was 
an old friend of one of the drummers. He 
was familiarly known as “Old Leather’—I 
suppose because we could not wear him out. 
We tried to walk him out, starve him out, 
pull him out, push him out, and the big 
drummer tried to “cuss” him out, but each 
time we made a dismal failure. So we con- 
cluded he was eminently fitted to belong to 
our “gang,” and hereafter he will be one of 
us, in spirit at least. 

Arriving at our railroad destination, 
where, on a previous trip, the big drummer 
had made arrangements for two. spring 
wagons and a chuck wagon, we found every- 
thing ready to receive us, except the wagons 
had to be greased. At our Texas frontier 
towns, when you want a wagon or buggy, 
no matter whether it is a wedding or a 
funeral that you are going to, you must wait 
until the wagon is greased. 

Our destination was still forty miles by 
wagon, and we had not gotten more than 
five miles until we found out we had neg- 
lected to have the horses that pulled the 
chuck wagon greased and they renigged 
and refused to pull a pound. So there stood 

our wagon in a little sandy creek, with all 
’ that was precious to us on this trip, slowly 
settling down in quicksand. The driver sug- 
gested we change teams, so we took a team 
from one of the spring wagons and “doubled 
on.” But they did not seem to chord with 
the other two, so we got a rope, and right 
here is where we found use for the doctor. 
Doc is a big fellow, well built, well broken 
to work any place you put him, and en- 
tirely gentle—or was up to this trip. But 
we crowded him a little too much. We 
had him pulling in front of the horses 
sometimes, and pushing behind the wagons 
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sometimes, and we finally got him to kick- 
ing. We are now contemplating having a 
harness built for him before fhe next trip, 
but, if we don’t get anything else, we will 
have a kicking-strap. 

Well, we all got hold of the rope and got 
out of the sand creek, only to hang up on a 
hill a little farther on, and.all hands got 
out and pushed again. 

We were nearly two days going the forty 
miles to the ranch, where we expected to 
make permanent camp. But we got there, 
got up our family tent, 14x24, and prepared 
to live. 

(I neglected to 
member of 


mention the important 
party, our colored cook, 
Colonel Kilgore, late of the culinary depart- 
ment, U. S. A., islands of the Philippines.) 

We found our host, the ranchman who had 
invited us to his ranch to hunt, a prince of 
good fellows. He did not only kill the fatted 
calf, but he turned us loose in his roasting- 
ear patch and gave us to understand that 
everything on the ranch was at our dis- 
posal. We had taken with us 400 pounds of 
ice, which we put in an outdoor cellar. We 
found chickens very plentiful, and had no 
trouble keeping a supply on hand for our 
selves and the ranch crew—and the way Col- 
onel Kilgore could cook chickens! We had 
fried chicken, roast chicken, stewed chicken 
with gravy, and—chicken. In fact, it was 
the chickenest week I ever put in—it beat 
camp-meeting to death. 

We would hunt a few hours of a morn- 
ing and then lay around in the tent until 
dinner, and then eat more chicken, only to 
try it awhile again in the afternoon to work 
up an appetite for more chicken for supper. 
We saw our railroad man stand in his tracks 
one day and kill six chickens on one rise 
with his pump gun. We intended to try 
him and mete out some severe punishment 
for this crime, but when the sun got through 
with him and we heard him beg the ranch- 
man piteously for a little axle grease to 
put on his lips and swollen nose, we con- 
cluded his punishment had been enough. 

One of the drummers had been thought- 
ful enough to take a razor along. He called 
it a “safety.” It was also hammerless, but 
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not harmless, as the doctor will testify. Doc 
is quite particular and he did not like the 
idea of going home with a week’s growth 
He said he proposed to take 


of whiskers. 
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something home besides whiskers, so he 
prevailed on the drummer to open up shop 
and give him a shave. So a camp stool was 
set up for a chair and the performance be- 
gan. Doc don’t wear whiskers, but the shav- 
ing had no sooner begun than he concluded 
he would let his mustache grow, and as the 
torture proceeded he said his father and his 
grandfather had both worn chin whiskers, 
and he did not think it right for him to go 
back on the family style of wearing the 
beard, so just please skip the chin. Poor 
Doc! He will never insist on being shaved 
by another drummer-and-safety-razor combi- 
nation. 

We put in a full week of one of the most 
enjoyable outings that it has ever been the 
writer’s pleasure to take, and we are look- 
ing forward to trying it over when August 
comes again. 

THE OTHER DRUMMER. 





A BIT OF REAL LIFE. 





It is very rarely you publish hunting ex- 
periences related by those who go _ into 
northern Wisconsin or Minnesota for their 
outing, and a bit of real life enjoyed this 
past November by one of your readers may 
not be uninteresting. The writer has hunted 
big game nearly all over the world, and can 
truthfully assert that, as a strictly deer- 
hunting country, with an occasional timber 
wolf or black bear, also moose in northern 
Minnesota, the above mentioned district is 
as good as any place on earth. Owing to 
stringent game laws, there has been a very 
perceptible increase in the number of deer 
and each year shows a corresponding iIn- 
crease in the number of licenses taken out 
to hunt them. The open deer season in 
both states is the last twenty days in No- 
vember, with only two deer to be killed in 
Wisconsin and three in Minnesota. Resi- 
dent licenses cost $1 in Wisconsin and 25 
cents in Minnesota. Non-residents pay $25 
in each state. 

Our party arrived at Minong, a station on 
the Omaha railroad, about midway between 
Spooner and Superior, at noon on November 
10th, and our traps were soon loaded on a 
farmer’s wagon which had been engaged to 
“tote” us out to the place selected for our 
camp on the Totogatic river, distant from 


the railroad about seven miles. We arrived 
about 4 o’clock, and soon had our tents up, 
beds made, wood gathered, and supper over. 
The morning of the 11th dawned cloudy, and 
before long a steady downpour of rain set 
in, lasting all that day and the following 
two days. There was a soft, slushy snow on 
the fourth, and, in fact, miserable weather 
all through the hunting season. The snow 
revealed the presence of the usual number 
of deer, moving in all directions, but seven 
days rolled around with nothing on my 
string. The eighth day was to be my last 
one in camp, as business matters would not 
permit me to stay longer, and I started out 
early with blood in my eye, and fully deter 
mined to have some on my hands before I 
ate my lunch in the woods at 12 o'clock. 
At about 8:30 I was going slowly through 
a thick growth of big jack pines, when I 
saw old golden horns coming toward me on 
a slow trot. I dropped on one knee and 
waited for him. The wind was blowing di- 
rectly from me to him, and he must have 
scented me, for he suddenly stopped broad- 
side, head up and antlers glistening in the 
morning sun. I held on his shoulder, pulled 
the trigger, my old Savage spit out its 
leaden messenger of death, and down went 
Mr. Buck. Now he is up and ploughing a 
regular furrow with his breast through the 
snow, propelled by his hind legs. In a mo- 
ment more he has regained his feet and is 
gone at racehorse speed, using three legs, 
with one dangling helpless. He disappears 
around a thick clump, and I leisurely take 
the bloody trail, knowing well that it is only 
a question of how many jumps he will make 
before I will find him lying dead in the 
snow. A short walk brings me in sight of 
him, resting on his breast and watching his 
back traii. I was so sure he was about gone 
that I started to walk up closer to him, 
when, to my surprise, he bounded to his 
feet, whirled in his tracks, and came at me 
like a cyclone, head near the ground, hair 
all turned north, eyes glistening, mouth full 
of bloody froth, and horns pointing in forty 
different directions at one time. I just had 
time to observe all this, and to also note 
the absence of a good roosting .place, as 
there were no trees near by, except some 
small second growth white pines. About 
this time I happened to think of my gun 
and I sent a bullet through his head, but 
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it never phazed him. I shot again, aiming 
for his head, but missed him clean. One 
jump more and he would have been on me, 
but this time my aim was true and the bul- 
let struck him in the curl of the hair above 
his eyes, and he dropped like lead. Without 
stepping out of my tracks I kicked him in 
the nose, and you can see he was rather 
close when he went down for good. I have 
killed as many deer as the average big 
game hunter, and this is the second one 
I have ever known to charge, unless they 
were in a corner of some kind. He weighed 
an even 175 pounds—not a very large buck, 
but certainly the most vicious one I ever 
saw. I could see him coming at me every 
night for three weeks afterward, and even 
now my blood tingles in remembrance of 
my adventure, and, like all true sportsmen, 
it only whits my appetite for next year’s 
outing in the giant pines of northern Min- 
nesota. GEORGE HALL. 





HE SHOWS HIS BRISTLES. 


The following correspondence passed be- 
tween Mr. E. L. Bostwick of Denver and 
Mr. G. O. Shields of New York during the 
past month. It is published without com- 
ment, because we believe our readers are a 
discerning lot and are able to judge of the 
merits of the case: 

Denver, Colo., Jan. 15, 1903. 
Mr. George O. Shields, Editor Recreation, 

New York City, New York: 

Dear Sir—The sportsmen of Denver and 
vicinity perfected, on November 28th last, 
the organization known as the Colorado 
Game and Fish Protective Association of 
Denver. In the address to the citizens of 
the state set forth on this letterhead, the 
purposes of the association are set forth. 
It is hoped to secure from the present Leg: 
islature, now in session, a more equitable 
game law than the one now in effect, and, 
in any event, secure the better enforcement 
of the laws of the state, looking towards 
the protection of the game and fish. We 
should be glad, if the same meets with your 
approval, and from your well-known posi- 
tion on this important subject we know that 
it does,. to have you give the movement 
such encouragement as you may think suit- 
able, in the news columns of your maga- 
zine. Very truly yours, 

E. L. BOSTWICK. 
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The League of American Sportsmen. 
New York City, New York, Jan. 26, 1903. 
Mr. E. Bostwick, Secretary Colorado Game 
and Fish Protective Association, Denver, 

Colorado: 

Dear Sir—This league was organized in 
February, 1898, and within a few months 
after that time we secured the necessary 
twenty-five members in Colorado to enable 
us to organize a division there in accordance 
with the constitution of the league. From 
that day to this, I, in common with a few 
others, have been laboring with the sports- 
men of your state trying to induce them to 
join this league and co-operate with us. I 
have spent several hundred dollars of my 
own money in correspondence with your 
people and in sending them printed matter 
along these lines. I have been antagonized 
right and left by your people, because I have 
been too radical in my work for the protec- 
tion of game; because I have called certain 
of your men who slaughter fish and game 
by their proper names, and have accorded 
them the kind of treatment they deserve. 
Principally for this reason we have been 
unsuccessful in building up as strong a 
membership of this league as we have in 
many of the other states that have not one- 
half as much at stake in the matter of game 
protection as you have. 

Now you and your friends organize a rival 
association and ask me to help you build 
it up. I think on reflection you will agree 
with me that you have displayed a large 
supply of nerve in making this 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) G. O. SHIELDS, 

President, (L. A. 8S.) 
Denver, Colo., January 31, 1903. 


request. 





Mr. G. O. Shields, New York City, New 

York: 

Dear Sir—Believing that “Recreation” 
stood for the protection of game, and was 
willing to lend encouragement to any legiti- 
mate movement looking towards that end, 
I addressed a letter to you as editor of that 
publication, courteously asking you, if you 
if vou saw fit, to make a mention of the 
formation of the Colorado Game and Fish 
Protective Association of Denver, which has 
no other aim than the protection of the 
game and fish of this state, and the assist- 
ing in the enforcement of the game and fish 
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laws, inviting the co-operation of all organ- 
izations working along the same lines, and 
urging the formation of similar associations 
to assist in the good work. 

Without commenting on the violation of 
business ethics by which this letter was 
turned over for reply to the president of 
the League of American Sportsmen, I can 
not suppress my surprise at that portion of 
your reply accusing me of displaying “a 
large supply of nerve” in making such a 
suggestion, and airing your choleric temper 
and personal grievances against the sports. 
men of this state, for that they have not 
given your league the support you believe 
they should. 

I must confess that I seem to have been 
entirely misled when I interpreted the motto 
of the league, “Protect the Game,” in com- 
mon English, and believed that, with noth- 
ing but the protection of the game at heart, 
the league hailed any movement looking to- 
wards that end, whether coming from with- 
in or without its organization. I now find 
that the true interpretation of your motto 
is, rather, “We must be IT, or we won't 
play,” and that there is no good that does 
not emanate from the GREAT I AM who 
presides over all that is virtuous, and that 
any one who has the temerity to do any- 
thing looking towards the protection of big 
game, other than through the L. A. S. and 
under the guidance of the HUMAN IT who 
rules thereover, will be immediately frowned 
upon and told to go back and sit down. 

I can now read between the lines and ap- 
preciate why the presiding officer of the 
league has been so unsuccessful in his at- 
tempts to extend his organization in Colo- 
rado and other western states. The inde- 
pendent western spirit is not given to wor- 
shiping at the feet of little, tin, self-consti- 
tuted gods. 

We are working along practical lines and 
not grinding any one’s axe; putting purpose 
before individual; looking for results, not 
vanity. 

I thank you for the splendid opportunity 
you have given me of forming an estimate 
of your character. Respectfully, 

E. L. BOSTWICK. 





The Utah Legislature proposes to raise 
the bounty on bears and mountain lions 
from $5 to $10. 
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CALIFORNIA G. AND F. P. A. 


The last annual meeting of the California 
Game and Fish Protective Association was 
held in the quaint old town of Monterey, 
where the historic old commodore first un- 
furled the Stars and Stripes upon the soil 
of the Golden State, and whether or not this 
fact contributed its quota of influence to 
the occasion, it is safe to assert that no 
prior meeting of the sportsmen of Califor- 
nia has been animated with a more genuine 
desire to advance the interests of game and 
fish protection. 

From the first fall of the gave) of Presi- 
dent Payne to the last handshake at the 
parting for home, that spirit of fraternity 
was manifested which exists in fulfest meas- 
ure among men united by instincts of true 
sportsmanship, and which is the best rebuke 
to the hogishness of the man who has no 
concern for the future of either the com- 
munity or the game and who slaughters for 
pure lust of blood. 

The opening session was called to order 
with a large attendance of members, and se- 
rious business was on hand at once. A mo- 
tion was made that a committee of fifteen 
be appointed to draft a plan for dividing 
the state into game districts, as provided 
and permitted by a late amendment of the 
constitution adopted at the last election. 
This provoked opposition, on the ground 
that many of the members had not yet ar- 
rived, and that the regular order of busti- 
ness was not expected to be called until 
next day. The motion prevailed by a vote 
of 41 to 39, all individual members voting 
no. Each association represented was en- 
titled to four votes, and this rule carried tb~ 
motion. A strong committee was apointed, 
composed of some of the leading and most 
ardent sportsmen and thoroughly informed 
men in California as to the habits of game 
and fish, seasons, and the like. Next morn- 
ing the committee met and gave the whole 
forenoon to the consideration of the num- 
ber of districts and territorial distribution, 
and a report was prepared recommending 
that the state be composed of five districts, 
naming the counties to be embraced in 
each. In the afternoon a public meeting 
was held in the theater, so that, for educa- 
tional purposes, the general public might 
hear what had been done, what is being 
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done and planned, and what is intended in 
the way of protection of benefit to the pub- 
lic, as well as the Nimrods and Waltons 
of the state. 

William Hoff Cook, the efficient and suc- 
cessful attorney for the Fish Commission, 
made a comprehensive address upon the 
work of the commission and the difficulties 
encountered in enforcing the laws for game 
and fish protection, including a discussion 
of the features of the statutes on the sub- 
ject. It was clearly demonstrated that a 
vast amount of hard work has been done 
by the commission and its appointees, and 
that within a short time public sentiment 
will have been so cultivated that a whole- 
some regard for the officers of the law will 
be felt by professional “poachers.” It was 
also very clearly shown that the appropria. 
tions made for the maintenance of this 
work are entirely inadequate. 

A fine paper was read by Dr. A. M. Barker 
of San Jose, one of the vice presidents. Dr. 
Barker was recognized among the members 
as one of the most enthusiastic sportsmen 
in the state and an authority on game and 
fish matters, and his paper contained many 
valuable and timely suggestions to those 
present. 

County Surveyor Herrman of Santa Clara 
county read a paper which might well be 
called a classic on the subject he discussed, 
which was in substance an explanation of 
the causes of the indiscriminate and sense- 
less slaughter and extermination of the 
game and fish of the country. This paper 
showed its author to be not only a scholar, 
but a writer of unusual ability, and was 
greeted with applause from time to time as 
the reading progressed. The general ground 
was taken that the desire to kill something 
has been the chief cause of game exterm!- 
nation. We believe the general trend of the 
people of America toward extravagance in 
all lines, the luxuriousness in every depart- 
ment of life, has been another cause. Some 
men seem to have followed the same selfish 
impulse in the destruction of game and fish 
which has led them to extravagance along 
other lines. But this paper was a poem in 
prose and evoked compliments on every 
hand for the author. 

Another valuable and thoughtful paper 
was read by Deputy Fish Commissioner 
Welch, showing the difficulty of overcom- 
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ing public sentiment in outlying localities 
and the proneness of country juries to wink 
at violations of the laws. Strong ground 
was taken in favor of persistent endeavor, 
not only by the commission but by the true 
sportsmen of California, in the enforcement 
and strengthening of the protective stat: 
utes. Mr. Welch has been a valued official 
in this work and his experiences, often 
fraught with personal danger, have been of 
great service to the commission. 

On Saturday evening, at the closing ses- 
sion, the report on the district system came 
up for consideration. The members of the 
committee had drafted a plan which it was 
conceded was as satisfactory to all sections 
of the state as could well be hoped for, all 
uniting upon the common purpose of devis- 
ing the best system possible. But some of 
the members of the committee were opposed 
to disturbing the present game laws for 
reasons of simple expediency. It was ar- 
gued that the hotels, restaurants, commis- 
sion men and market hunters will sieze the 
first favorable opportunity to ask the Legis- 
lature to throw the whole subject of game 
and fish protection wide open and revise 
it, for the purpose of regaining some of the 
ground they have lost within a few years— 
especially the repeal of the bag limit, non- 
transportation, and some other features of 
the laws of prime importance to the success- 
ful protection of our game and fish; that the 
public will be more fully educated and re- 
signed to thorough protection if the present 
laws are allowed to prove their utility and 
impartiality, and that to ask the Legisla- 
ture to revise the whole plan by introducing 
the district system at this juncture would be 
to invite the danger of a retrograde move- 
ment because a number of sections of the 
penal code would need to be amended in 
order to introduce the district system. On 
the other hand, it was argued that, as the 
people had just adopted a constitutional 
amendment permitting the division of the 
state into game districts, there should be 
no delay; that a “sack” would probably 
be in evidence at the Legislature whether 
or no, and that a forward movement might 
as well be attempted as a simple defensive 
position. A number of able speeches were 
made on either side, and finally the asso- 
ciation determined, by a vote of 41 to 40, 
that it would be advisable to stand on the 
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ground already occupied rather than to risk 
a revision of the laws already. on the stat- 
ute books. In one or two instances the dis 
cussion verged upon bitterness, but after- 
ward, as those so inclined had time to cool 
off and to realize that a majority must rule 
in all cases, and that all present were act- 
uated by no desire to deny special favors 
if practicable, but were for the ultimate 
public good at all events, a normal feeling 
reasserted itself. 

The officers elected, as nearly as we re- 
call them, were as follows: President, H. 
T. Payne, San Francisco, re-elected. Vice 
presidents, Dr. A. M. Barker, San Jose; H. 
A. Green, Monterey; H. W. Keller, Santa 
Monica; W. R. Welch, Soquel (all re-elect- 
ed), and T. S. Kellett, San Diego. Secretary- 
treasurer, W. W. Richards, 164 Golden Gate 
avenue, San Francisco. Executive commit- 
tee: W. W. Van Arsdale, McCloud; Bruce 
Cornwall, San Francisco; Dr. A. M. Barker, 
San Jose; C. W. Hibbard, editor of the 
“Field,” San Francisco; George H. T. Jack- 
son, San Francisco (all re-elected). Mem- 
bership committee, Dr. C. W. Hibbard, San 
Francisco; W. R. Welch, Soquel; E. A. 
Mocker, San Francisco. 

Upon the invitation of the city fathers, 
game association, hotels, and various com- 
mercial bodies, Paso Robles was’ unanl- 
mously selected as the place for the next 
annual meeting. Notice was served that 
Redwood City will ask for the meeting after 
that, two years hence. 

A legislative committee of five, including 
the president, was appointed to watch the 
course of legislation in the present Legis- 
lature and defeat any effort to repeal any 
part of the protection already provided by 
law. A number of members were elected 
at this meeting, including one or two from 
the state of New York, who had recently 
come into the state to reside. From pres- 
ent indications, a hundred associations will 
soon be enrolled as members of the state 
association. Individual members are coming 
in steadily, and it is no unfounded predic- 
tion that when it is understood that the 
state and lesser associations are the true 
friends of the game and fish of the Golden 
State, not only the people, but the Legis- 
lature, will look largely to them for sug- 
gestions as to the legislation whIch will 
most thoroughly protect game and fish, pro 
vide sport for the genuine sportsman, food 
for those who enjoy game and fish upon the 
table, and replenish the supply in the 
streams and fields of the country. 

C. A. M. 





A considerable increase in all kinds of 
wild game in the Yellowstone National Park 
is predicted for next season, owing to the 
mild winter, while the game laws of Mon- 
tana have had not a little to do with the 
increase in some species—notably the ante- 
lope. 
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CAPTURING THE “BIG BUCK OF 
WILLBORG.” 


I spent the summer and fall of 1901 with 
an uncle in Beltrami county, Minnesota. 
He is living on a claim a few miles north 
of the northeast corner of the White Earth 
Indian reservation. 

There are a great many deer in this coun- 
try, also a few stray moose. 

It had always been my one great desire 
to kill a deer, and, as I was now In a deer 
country, I waited eagerly for the tenth day 
of November, the opening day of the hunt- 
ing season for deer. 

I often heard people talk about a certain 
buck of great size that had led a bullet- 
proof existence for the last four or five years 
in that neighborhood. His tracks could al- 
ways be told from those of other deer on 
account of their enormous size. Nearly all 
the sportsmen in that neighborhood had 
hunted him, and many claimed to have hit 
him. My uncle, Mr. Grinde, had fired at 
him on two different occasions. Once he 
emptied the magazine of a .44-40 Winchester 
at him, at about fifty yards’ distance, when 
the deer was standing still, without any 
apparent effect. Another time he fired four 
shots from a .45-90 rifle at him, and at the 
last shot the deer had thrown down its 
tail and leaped into the brush—a sure sign 
that he was hit. The favorite hiding place 
of the monarch was on a rough tract of 
land belonging to one Mr. Lee, postmaster 
of Willborg postoffice. Hence it was called 
the “Big Buck of Willborg.” As this land 
was only a short distance from my uncle’s 
house, I early laid plans for his capture. 
The old buck was very wild and alert, and 
was seldom seen by hunters, although he 
was often seen by men when they didn’t 
have their guns along. 

The hunting season at last came. A few 
inches of snow had fallen a few days before, 
so that hunting was ideal. Mr. Grinde and 
I were out early and hunted all forenoon, 
but failed to see any deer. We saw many 
tracks, but none of the big buck’s. We 
came home tired and hungry. As we were 
seated at the dinner table we heard the 
muffled impact of a moccasined foot upon 
the veranda, and a friend of mine appeared, 
rifle in hand. After the usual greeting he 
told us that he had seen the tracks of the 
big buck, and that he wanted me to accom. 
pany him on the chase. At mention of the 
big buck I forgot that I was tired, and has- 
tily finished my dinner. We at once went to 
where my friend Peterson had seen the 
tracks. They were fresh, and heading for 
Mr. Lee’s land. We followed the tracks 
over a ground that was rough, though fairly 
open. Some places the ground had been 
swept by forest fires where now a second 
growth of birch, maple and poplars grew. 
The buck had not been in much hurry, but 
had paused occasionally to feed upon the 
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young growth. The tracks led toward a 
high ridge that was partly covered with 
brush. Mr. Peterson said that he thought 
the deer was having his mid-day nap some- 
where on that ridge. We made a wide cir- 
cuit around the hill, and, sure enough, no 
tracks led away from it. There were sev- 
eral runways leading from the hill. I 
posted in the one we thought the deer was 
most likely to take, while Peterson went in 
to scare out the buck. I climbed into a dead 
spruce tree and perched on a limb that was 
about twenty feet from the ground, so I 
could see over the tops of all the brush and 
small trees. I had not waited long when 
I heard the sharp crack of Peterson’s .30-30. 
Shortly after the report of the rifle I heard 
two short, sharp whistles. 

This was our signal to look out, and made 
by blowing into an empty shell. I now 
knew that Peterson had missed the deer, 
and that it might come my way. I cocked 
my rifle and waited for the deer to appear 
at the runway. As I sat fhus waiting I 
heard a slight noise at my side, and, look- 
ing, I saw the great buck go bounding along, 
about a hundred yards away. His head was 
decked with a pair of magnificent antlers. 
I have often heard people say that one will 
always get the “buck fever” when he sees 
his first deer. I wondered why I didn’t 
get it. When I saw that the deer wouldn’t 
come any closer, I raised my Winchester 
and held a little ahead of him, just as if I 
was shooting cottontails in Iowa, and sent 
a bullet through the buck’s heart. I saw 
that I had hit, but didn’t know if it was 
fatal, so I gave him another shot, which 
struck higher and smashed his backbone. 

The deer was dead when I reached it. Pe- 
terson soon appeared, and together we 
dressed it. Later, while cutting up the 
meat, I found a 300-grain bullet in its neck. 
I also found several buckshot under the 
hide. 

I saved the buck’s head and have since 
had it mounted. Often as I look at it now 
I feel sad when I realize that the “Big Buck 
of Willborg” is no more. W. A. MASON. 





GAME NOTES AND ITEMS. 


Eleven hundred rabbits, the result of a 
hunting trip by Idaho nimrods, were dis- 
tributed among the poor people of Salt Lake 
City during January. 


Members of the Texas General Assembly 
have been furnished copies of the bird law 
recommended by the United States Depart: 
ment of Agriculture. 


Unless the present law regarding the kill- 
ing of antelope and deer is amended. in a 
few years there will be no such game left 
in our mountains or on our plains, and it is 
to be hoped the Legislature may promptly 
act on the recommendation made by Gov- 
ernor Otero in his message to the Thirty- 
fifth Assembly.—Raton Range (New Mex- 
ico). 


Among recommendations evolved ata 
meeting of Kalispell, Montana, sportsmen, 
to be sent to the Legislature, were the abo- 
lition of spring shooting of water fowl, the 
reduction of the number of deer killed in an 
open season from six to four, the changing 
of the present laws pertaining to fish lad- 
ders and a protest against the removal of 
the bounty on mountain lions. 


It has been reported that hundreds of 
wolf and coyote hides are now In the pos- 
session of Wyoming hunters, who are hold- 
ing them until the new bounty law is 
passed by the state Legislature. At present 
$1 is paid for a coyote hide and $3 for a wolf 
hide. It is proposed to increase these boun- 
ties to $2 and $5 respectively, and, it is 
said, in anticipation of this, those who have 
killed these animals are holding the hides 
for the higher bounties. 


An investigation of the books of the com- 
mission houses of San Francisco has dis- 
closed the startling fact, according to a late 
report, that within a period of five years 
there was shipped from San Diego county 
alone, to the commission merchants of San 
Francisco, 100,000 dozen of quail. This, it 
is said, represents only the work of the pot 
hunter and does not take into account the 
birds consumed by the citizens of this coun- 
ty. The result of this wanton slaugiiter was 
that quail were almost annihilated, but by 
the act of the Legislature of 1901 a limit was 
placed upon the number of quail that might 
be killed in one day, and also a law en- 
acted prohibiting the sale of quail. 


Weatherford (Oklahoma )Chronicle: What 
we need is a law to prevent the killing of 
any wild bird during any season of the year, 
except birds of the falcon kind, that live by 
preying upon other birds, and even this 
class of birds, especially the noctivigant va- 
riety, do much more good than evil, as they 
catch and destroy myriads of pestiferous an- 
imals, such as gophers, ground squirrels, 
rats, mice and rabbits. But the little quail, 
the most lovely, harmless and beneficial 
bird that graces the earth, is, by law, the 
victim of ruthless slaughter at certain sea- 
sons of the year. Many hunters contend 
that the quail is a migratory bird. This ts 
not true; but if they should stray away from 
their usual haunts it is by reason of hun- 
ger, or fear of being killed, and will return 
as soon as the cause is removed. A covey 
of quails on the farm is worth more to that 
farm than five dozen chickews, and if not 
frightened will become so gentle that they 
will eat and drink with the domestic fowls. 

Our game law, as far as it goes, is good, 
but is violated daily. No longer ago than 
yesterday, we saw a man with two larks, 
two or three sparrows and one red bird, that 
he had killed. This is a positive violation 
of the law, as the killing of these birds at 
any season of the year is prohibited by law. 
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DOGGY DIG-UPS. 


Rule 9, Sec. 3, American Kennel Club 
rules governing dog shows, certainly needs 
revising. To begin with, the whole rule 
is practically a dead letter; the only time 
it is ever brought into play is when some 
disgruntled exhibitor tries to use it as a 
lever to work off his feelings on some other 
exhibitor. The rute begins by saying that 
there are five reasons for absolute disqual- 
ification. The first two of these is a loss 
of two of the senses, seeing and hearing; 
after blindness and deafness comes lame- 
ness; two other reasons are too tech- 
nical for discussion here. The rule goes 
on to define what deafness is, and says a 
deaf dog is one that can not hear the or- 
dinary tones of command. How under heav- 
en are we going to tell positively whether 
the dog can hear or not? I have seen dogs 
as deaf as the proverbial doorpost alike to 
threats, coaxings and cusses; in fact, every- 
thing that was audible in the way of the 
human voice, either by friend or stranger; 
but let a whip be cracked and they were off 
like a streak. The three terms, blindness, 
deafness and lameness, have become very 
elastic terms. Besides there are a number 
of dogs which, either wilfully or deliber- 
ately, for some unknown reason, ignore cer- 
tain sounds, or perhaps even all sounds 
which are distinctly audible to ourselves— 
and we see no reason why they should not 
be to them—and yet positive proof can be 
furnished that they are not deaf. There are 
some dogs that have a more or less defec- 
tive hearing, and yet while they are not 


deaf, they do not seem to hear with normal 
clearness. Personally, I think total and 
complete deafness is comparatively rare 
among dogs. Then, to make the rule more 
paradoxical, it says that if the judge or vet- 
ness or lameness be temporary, the dog shall 
ness or lameness betemporary, the dog shall 
be allowed to compete; and if temporary 
lameness and deafness are permissible, why 
not temporary blindness? Making a dis- 
tinction between temporary and permanent 
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total deafness in a dog, in some cases, and 
to state positively one way or the other, we 
venture to think, would tax the capabilities 
of some of those who are born infallible. 
We want an unequivocal rule prohibiting 
the exhibition of dogs suffering from any 
contagious or abhorrent disease, and per- 
haps malformations; but neither deafness 
nor blindness can influence in any way the 
conformation, etc., of a dog. The motive of 
the rule is, of course, a good one; but would 
such perfect dogs as, for instance, Stipend- 
ary or Sir Bedivere, or any other faultless 
dog, be any less so because of defective 
hearing? 

The veterinary surgeon business is very 
often nothing but a hollow farce. I know 
the oldest practicing veterinary surgeon in 
the United States, a man who {ts a king as 
a diagnostician, and well over eighty years 
old, who says it has taken him his fifty-odd 
years of practice to understand equine and 
bovine pathology without meddling with 
sheep, pigs and dogs; in fact, he would no 
more think of answering a call to treat a 
dog than he would a human being. 





It is rather startling to think that dogs 
live in a somewhat different world than 
ours. Some of the latest tests have proved 
that they see colors that we do not, and 
hear sounds that we do not, and we have 
always known they live entirely by their 
power of smell. How entirely different it 
would seem if we recognized all our friends 
by some individual odor, or a railway train, 
tree or street car, by our power of smell. 
Perhaps a dog often smiles up his sleeve 
at a human being. Then, again, it’s good 
fun for dogs to romp and play on a dark 
night when their masters are feeling about 
like blind men. 





The premium list of the second annual 
show of the Colorado Kennel Club is neatly 
but plainly gotten up. It is to be admired 
by the clear manner in which everything is 
shown at a glance. The plan we suggested 
in the August number of giving a ribbon 
show with certain money prizes added down 
through the list has been substantially car- 
ried out. Our only regret is that the mo- 
tion offered by the writer to offer a prize of 
$50 for the largest number of dogs entered, 
the property of the owner, three months pre- 
vious to the show, was cut to $25. This is 
the most fascinating prize the committee 
can offer, and can never be made too high 
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FEEDING IN DISTEMPER. 

What shall the food during distemper con- 
sist of? The first thing to consider is the 
elimination of all diet that will ferment, or 
cause fermentation, in the stomach. Try to 
keep the stomach and alimentary canal in 
as aseptic condition as possible. 

You see, I am talking hygienic measures 
now, because I believe in them, and am put- 
ting off the drugs till the last. But to re- 
turn to diet. As I said in my article in the 
June number, no two cases are alike and 
what suits one does not suit all. First on 
the list I would put protose; then possibly 
gluten—about forty per cent.—boiled, un- 
skimmed cow’s milk, or even condensed 
milk. Sometimes a lightly poached or raw 
egg is good and always handy. A little 
minced, well-cooked beef or mutton, mixed 
up with some stale graham bread and eggs 
may be given after the fourth week; but 
directly you give meat, look out for diar- 
rhoea. Therefore, give something, if it oc- 
curs, to render the intestines aseptic. | 
would advise, on general principles, that 
dog owners abstain altogether from giving 
their patients meat, or extracts thereof, and 
fast the patient entirely during the fever 
stage. 

One can use pretty hot water and any 
kind of antiseptic soap for washing the dis- 
charges from the eyes and nose—a very im- 
portant proceeding; after which a weak so- 
lution of boric acid may be applied to the 
eyes, or, in lieu of this, a little vaseline. 
Listerine, borolyptol and a twenty per cent. 
solution of hydrozone are also useful reme- 
dies for this. Hydrozone forced as far up 
the nasal passage as possible, in the earlier 
stages, forms probably our best local appli- 
cation, but it is difficult to administer and 
should be washed out by a nasal douche of 
warm water if possible. Breathing air im- 
pregnated with borolyptol from a nebulizer 
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or the fumes of formaldehyde is a decided 
help in the earlier stages of the disease. 
An emetic of salt and water, a tablespoon- 
ful of salt to a cup of water or stronger, is 
an excellent emetic to give when the dog is 
suffering from the choking and gagging 
form. Setons in the loose skin at the back 
of the neck seem to work like a charm some- 
times. 

In the next article we will discuss some 
of the internal remedies. 





A NOTED DOG. 
We have received from Mr. A. H. Nelson 
of Tacoma, Washington, a description of his 
noted setter, “Sport’s Destiny,” whose pic- 
ture appears elsewhere in this department. 
This bitch has had a rather remarkable ca- 
reer before the field trial public. Unlike 
many noted performers who spring into no- 
toriety “like a flash in the pan” by one bril- 
liant piece of work while at the supreme 
height of their training, Sport’s Destiny has 
steadily improved since the allage Iowa of 
99. Her winnings, which we herewith ap- 
pend, show a continuous, even performance, 
during which she must have exhibited al- 
most faultless work each time she was put 
down, to the time she was taken up, 
throughout her running. Mr. Nelson is 
rightly very enthusiastic over the fact that 
his dog is as perfect to shoot over as she 
shows in her record, and he makes no bones 
about using her regularly for all kinds of 
field shooting. Her field winnings follow: 
Fourth division, open all-age, Iowa, 1899; 
fourth division, open all-age, Ohio, 1899; 
second division, open all-age, Missouri, 
1899; fourth division, open all-age, Iowa, 
1900; first division, open all-age, Pacific 
Northwest, 1900; second division, open all- 
age, Pacific Northwest, 1901; first division, 
open all-age, Pacific Northwest, 1902. 
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TRAJECTORY AND ENERGY. 


It is a somewhat curious fact that no two 
users of the .30-40 smokeless rifle entertain iden- 
tical opinions regarding the sight adjustment 
of this arm. 

We find one sportsman regulating his sights 
so that the rifle will center on the target at 
about one hundred yards, while at all longer 
ranges he holds over the target or elevates the 
rear sight. 

His neighbor. who hunts in the same district, 
regulates his rifle sights so that the bullets cen- 
ter on the target at 200 yards and for all shoot- 
ing at shorter range he holds under the mark 
a sufficient distance to properly allow for the 
rise of the bullet above the line of sight at the 
shorter ranges. 

Both men may be excellent shots and very 
successful on game. Yet we find one holding 
over the mark and the other holding under at 
all ranges less than 200 yards. It is surprising 
that, among so many riflemen who use the 
same cartridge, there is so little uniformity of 
practice regarding the methods of sighting. 

The average sportsman probably gathers his 
sole information on the trajectory of the .30-40- 
220 bullet from the gunmakers’ catalogues and 
as the data there offered are limited he is hard- 
ly in position to understand the merits and the 
deficiencies of his rifle and cartridge. 

he table in the catalogue gives the rise of 
the .30-40-220 bullet above the line of sight as 
5.1 inches when shooting at 200 yards range. 
This is nearly correct, but what occurs beyond 
the 200-yard range if the rear sight be not ele- 
vated or the front sight held over the mark? 

The bullet will then fall 8 inches below the 
Rune, of sight at 250 yards and 19 inches at 300 
yards. 

As the drop of 19 inches is excessive, the rifle- 
man turns again to the gunmaker’s catalogue. 
He learns that if the sights be adjusted to shoot 
into center at 300 yards range then the bullet 
will rise 14.1 inches above the line of sight at 
1 yards. This rise is too great for accurate 
work and as he desires to shoot up to 300 yards 
at times he is in a dilemma. 

Under the circumstances he will do well to 
regulate his sights so that the rifle strikes cen- 
ter at 20 yards. The bullet will then rise only 
9 inches above the line of sight and at 300 
yards range will drop only 10 inches below. 

his means that at all ranges up to 300 yards 
the front sight need not be held off the body of 
an elk or a fair-sized deer. By merely holding 
well down on the animal at short range and 
well up at from 250 to 300 yards range, a hit will 
be scored and hence a fixed sight (one not ad- 
Jushanto for elevation) may be used on the 
rifle. 

As no sportsman of good sense will ever 
risk a shot at more than 300 yards range there 
isreally no need for the clumsy elevating device 
of the open buckhorn and the Lyman aperture 
sights. A solid open sight. made high and 
then filed down to proper height after trial at 
the rifle rnge, or a Lyman aperture stem 
threaded and screwed into a hole in the top of 
the frame or breechbolt, are all that is needed. 

The advantages of a solid fixed sight are 
many. There is no loss of time in manipulat- 
ing an elevating device; the eye need not be 
taken off the game as when an attempt to ele- 
vat the usual Lyman sight is made; there is no 
chance of missing a good shot owing to an ele- 
vating sight having been left in a wrong posi- 
tion, 

* * ¢ 

Another word for the much-wanted .45-cal. 

high-velocity moose and bear rifle. The writer 


offers the following little table for the purpose 
of comparing the muzzle energy of some popu- 
lar cartridges: 


Name of Wt. Muzzle 
Cartridge. Bullet. Velocity. Energy. 
ER porlis kta nidkeumneons 200 1260 700 ft. lb. 
| ANE Meee 405 1300 1518 ft. lb. 
ES ines EaGik casbbecde 300 1480 1457 ft. lb. 
SOO 160 1900 1280 ft. Ib, 
 iot asGnndeanndaesn 220 2000 1951 ft. Ib. 

ON ae 240 2000 2128 ft. Ib. 
.35 Winchester ....... 250 2200 2683 ft. Ib. 
SIM: i ccavansedes 450 2200 4830 ft. lb. 

The first three cartridges are old friends, 


loaded with black powder, that have killed 
much game in all parts of the country. It will 
be noticed that both the .45-70 and the .45-90 are 
twice as powerful as the .44-40. 

The second part of the table is devoted to 
four modern smokeless cartridges which are 
now very popular. Observe that the .30-30 is in- 
ferior to the .45-70 and that it is only half as 
powerful as the new .35-cal. Winchester cart- 
ridge. 

The 8 mm. Mannlicher makes an excellent 
showing and is, in fact, a most valuable cart- 
ridge. 

The third section of the table shows that a 
rifle of .45 caliber. firing a bullet of 450 grains 
weight with a velocity of 2200 foot-seconds will 
develop more than three times the power of the 
.45-70-405 old U. S. government rifle. It should 
require no further argument to prove the mer- 
its of this class and its desirability for moose 
hunting. G. L. LEHLE. 





GLINTS OF THE GUN BARRELS. 


The Kansas state tournament, with $300 addea 
money, will be held at Concordia, Kansas, April 
2lst, 22d and 23d. 





The Nebraska Sportsmen's Association will 
hold their twenty-seventh annual tournament 
on April 28th, 29th and 30th and May Ist next. 





The consolidated tournament of the Grand 
Island and Buffalo Bill (North Platte) Gun 
Clubs will be held at Grand Island, Nebraska. 
on April Ist, 2d and 3d. 





The twenty-sixth annual tournament of the 
Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation at targets and live birds will be held at 
St. Joseph April 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. 





The fourth annual business men’s merchan- 
dise shoot of the Berthoud Gun Club is in prog- 
ress, with seven regular and two sweepstakes 
events and a large list of entries, at Berthoud. 
Colorado, as we go to press. 





The Central City Rifle Club’s first three 
months’ gold medal shoot came to a close the 
first of the year, with winners for that period as 
follows: Class A—P. R. Alsdorf, score 451 (W. 
S. Green tied this score, but award was made 
on Creedmoor rules as above); Class B—G. M. 
Laird, score 417; Class C—C. E. Wiley, score 404. 











TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


The prediction offered in this correspondence 
two months ago, that the present year will 
prove one of the most progressive in the his- 
tory of the sport of trap shooting. is being 
amply justified thus far in the splendid enthu- 
siasm shown in the first tournaments, held dur- 
ing January in Texas, and since then in other 
parts of the country. It has been customary 
for several years for some of the southern as- 
sociations and clubs to arrange midwinter 
meets, but never have they been so eminently 
satisfactory as the El Paso and Brenham 
meets in January, and the New Orleans meet 
just closed. 





In the East, too, although the pigeon shoot- 
ing game has been much curtailed, there have 
been an unusual number of early events, and 
among these are not a few individual target 
matches, which shows that the idea of cham- 
pionship contests is gradually swinging around 
to targets. 





Inter-city match team races are also coming 
into favor, several of these having already been 
arranged in various parts of the country. and 
we know of no better way to stimulate and 
broaden a general interest in trap shooting. 
These meets generally involve a joint supper as 
the object of the match, and in various ways 
they tend to promote good-fellowship and a bet- 
ter acquaintance and understanding among the 
good fellows who make up the life of the sport. 





It is too early, yet, to get much of a line on 
the form of the individual shooters, but it is 
pleasant to note that in the results so far tabu- 
lated many of the old favorites and some new 
names are coming to the top. Among the win- 
ners of first averages to date are Budd, Gil- 
bert, Heikes, Faurote, Reihl. Griffith. Bates, 
Garrett, LeRoy, Trimble, Lawrence, King and 
Bramhall. 





April 1st will inaugurate one of the greatest 
shooting circuits ever undertaken in the North- 
west. n the Ist, 24d and 3d. at Grand Island, 
Nebraska, Messrs. Gus Seviers and George Car- 
ter, two of the strong lights in the Nebraska 
constellation, will open the ball with a two-day 
target and one-day live-bird program. This 
will, of course, attract a good crowd, who will 
as soon as the last gun is fired proceed to St 
Joseph, Missouri, for the annual tournament of 
the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective 
Association. In this event it is the aim of the 
management to anticipate the events and han- 
dicap system that will obtain at the Grand 
American Handicap at targets. This event 
comes in the following week at Kansas City, 
and the shooters down on the Kaw predict the 
greatest entry on record—and they are arrang- 
ing to entertain a record-breaking crowd. Then, 
in the third week, comes the Kansas state meet 
at Concordia, with another most attractive pro- 
gram, and the Nebraska state meet will most 
likely follow, at Lincoln. 





There has been a good deal said and written, 
recently, touching the subject of new champion- 
ship trophies, and rules governing such con- 
tests. Leaving arrangements as to details of 
such events to the consideration of any who 
might want to inaugurate the contest, it seems 
to us that this is a pertinent subject for serious 
consideration just now. The half-dozen im- 
portant live-bird trophies that the champions 
were wont to contend for in recent years, have 
been nearly all permanently retired: but with 
the growing interest in target shooting it seems 
as if there ought to be one or more new events 
launched for this class of shooting, that should 
embody all the important points in the game. 
The American E. C. trophy is of this class, 
but it has been practically retired for a year, 
and several others might be carried along with 
advantage to the class of shooters who like to 
participate in special contests. 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Various plans have been under consideration 
with the view to arranging for an all-summer 
shooting program incidental to the world’s fair 
at St. Louis next year, and these have about re- 
solved themselves into an agreement with the 
management of the DuPont shooting park to 
have the shooting done there. This park is 
within sight and a few minutes’ ride by street 
or steam cars of the world’s fair grounds, and 
the management, in a brief prospectus just is- 
sued, propose to fit up the grounds with perhaps 
a hundred double-thickness floored tents, in con- 
nection with adequate restaurant accommoda- 
tions, by means of which they propose to offer 
the shooting fraternity at the fair both enter- 
tainment and comfortable quarters as long as 
they may want to remain in the city. There is 
every indication that the city’s hotel accommo- 
dations will be taxed to the utmost. and many 
shooters who dislike the crowd and bustle of 
cramped quarters will be glad to avail them- 
selves of such an opportunity, at moderate cost. 
A daily program of both target and live-bird 
shooting is contemplated in connection with 
this arrangement, and there will be plenty of 
reason why the boys should bring their guns 
with them when coming to the fair. 





The usual bountiful crop of fool propositions 
proposing to meddle with the game laws has 
sprung up in the various state Legislatures al- 
ready, and of course the end is not yet. In 
fact, we do not know of a single bill introduced 
anywhere that has met the commendation of 
the true sportsmen in the state concerned. 
When, oh, when will we get down to the basis 
of common sense on this all-important subject? 
Certainly not until we get beyond the farce of 
state legislation on this matter, and put it whol- 
ly into the hands of the national Congress. A 
memorial from the sportsmen of America to 
President Roosevelt might accomplish much to 
this end. Special legislation would doubtless be 
necessary to get at this matter effectively. but 
with an earnest mind like that of the President 
1 pet the way, it might easily be accom- 
plished. 





The retirement of Capt. J. A. H. Dressel from 
the U. M. C. Company and from the presidency 
of the Interstate Association, on his own voli- 
tion a month ago, was a matter of great sur- 
prise to the shooting fraternity. to whom he has 
been so long and favorably known. A splendid 
business man and genial gentleman is Captain 
Dressel always, and success and good-will go 
with him into the new line of activity he has 
chosen for himself. 


It is said on good authority that several im- 
portant new inventions will be forthcoming this 
year, as pertaining to the target shooting game. 





Kansas is one of the most important states 
in the Union in the number of its trap clubs 
and the enrollment of names who participate in 
this noble sport in a purely amateur way. 





The DuPont trophy at live birds and the 
Rawlings medal, targets. which have been un- 
der contest the past year at St. Louis. were 
retired last month, the former being won by 
W. D. Kenyon and the latter by J. B. O'Neil. 





J. W. Bramhall of Kansas City has again 
successfully defended the interstate champion- 
ship live-bird trophy—the last time against 
Alexander Holmes on the St. Joseph grounds. 





A Colorado-Kansas-Nebraska trap-shooters’ 
league is talked of as one of the possibilities of 
the year. Why not? 





The Cincinnati, Ohio, gun club is spending 
$10,000 on new club grounds and accommoda- 
tions this year. 





The vanguard of the annual spring flight of 
wildfowl has appeared in the west central 
states. With plenty of water in the lakes and 
rivers, a heavy flight is expected. 

“WEWANEE.” 
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AS TO OPINIONS ON GUNS. 


One cannot help but find some amusement 
in the various opinions as contained in the ar- 
ticles in the several sporting magazines on the 
oer of guns and rifles. 

o the unitiated, the reading of these arti- 
cles to obtain assistance in the selection of a 
firearm would lead to dire confusion if all were 
taken as ‘‘confessed.”’ 

I do not say this in criticism of the reading 
matter. Not at all. For one of the few remain- 
ing “inherent rights” left us is that of free 
speech (with certain restrictions). But the con- 
clusion one is forced to arrive at from this 
reading is that the hunter is bound to yarn 
avout his gun, provided he has luck while using 

By this I mean he finds the game; gets with- 
in shooting distance, gets his shot in right and 
bags his game. He who, on his first hunt after 
big game, is successful, generally gives forth 
the most information; and, again, the old 
hunter with his old “tried and true’’—which, 
“by thunder, he has carried nigh onter thirty 
year’’—scorns the modern smaller caliber guns 
and designates them “pop-guns.’’ And there 
you are, as I have said. 

But these conclusions are forced upon the 
writer: You must first find the game. Get 
within shooting distance, taking into considera- 
tion the position the game is in. and what 
kind it is; its ability to outline the bullets: then 
make sure of your aim by knowing where the 

oint is to shoot at, if it is visible. All this 
eing done, there are numerous guns and cali- 
bers thereof which will do the rest. 

The writer, on his recent hunting trip for 
elk, used a .45-90 Winchester. smokeless pow- 
der, and was satisfied with it. On the other 
hand, my partner carried a smaller caliber, 
.30-40, with the soft-nosed bullet, and he killed 
two bucks (and the writer killed his elk), but 
we do not hesitate to admit that this would 
have been possible with other types of guns. 

But this I do think, that a lighter gun is cer- 
tainly a comfort. This being an age of prog- 
ress, let us, by all means, have the modern 
gun, trusting to the reputation of the manufac- 
turers, who have been in the business before 
some of us were born, to furnish the right gun. 

To the individual: When you select your 
gun, and it fits your eye and shoulder, and you 
are satisfied with it from experience and some 
“son of a gun” tells you your gun ought to be 
in the museum, why, lick him if you can—if you 
can't, run—but stick to your gun. 

FRANK PARKER. 





ON THE SUBJECT OF POWERFUL ARMS. 





Wakefield, Mass., Jan. 7, 1903. 

I see that Mr. G. L. Lehle, in a recent arti- 
cle, states that one American firm engaged in 
the rifle-making business has at last produced 
a modern rifle of slightly greater power than 
the .30-caliber ag A arm. 

I do not know whether Mr. Lehle wilfully 
misstated the facts, or did it through ignorance 
of the subject which he undertakes to discuss, 
but he is certainly in error. 

Now, what are the facts? The .30-40 army 
has a muzzle velocity of 2,000 foot seconds, 
thereby generating a muzzle energy of 1,953 
foot unds (weight of ball, 220 grains). The 
.85-caliber shoots a ball of 250 grains’ weight 
and has a muzzle velocity of 2.200 feet per sec- 
ond, and a muzzle ener of 2,685 foot pounds 
—732 pounds (over a third of a ton) more than 
the .30-40, es, I think the .35 is slightly more 
powerful than the .30-40! 

Now, in regard to the 9 mm. it has a muzzle 
veloatty of 1,950 feet per second, shooting a 280- 

n bullet, and a muzzle energy of 2,365 foot 
pounds—32 foot unds less than the .35 Win- 
chester, and 250 feet less velocity. In view of 
these facts I do not think there will be any 


doubt among well-informed sportsmen as to 
which is the most powerful arm. 

These figures on the Winchester are taken 
from the Winchester catalogue: those on the 
: ee, from the March, 1902, number of Outdoor 
uife. 

I have yet to see a bolt gun that will work 
as easy as a lever gun, and there are few lever 
guns that work as easy as the Winchester 
Model '%. The plain Winchester costs about 
$18; for $30 you can get a .35-caliber with fancy 
stock, and forearm checked, with a full set of 
Lyman sights, and I think it will compare fa- 
vorably with the 9 mm. in finish and still have 
$20 left for the trip. 

In regard to the Blake, it has been made at 
different times, but at present it is not adver- 
tised, and with the exception of some .40-caliber 
single-shot rifles made in England, the Win- 
chester company has the most powerful repeat- 
ing rifle in the world. 

In view of the above facts I think the Win- 
chester company is justified in stating that it 
is the most powerful rifle at both long and 
short range. PERCY J. BOWKER. 





NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


The indications for a large attendance and 
one of the most successful exhibits of recent 
years are more than good as we go to press 
with this number. 

At the present time all of the available ex- 
hibit space in the building has been assigned for 
exhibit purposes. That in the arena or main 
floor was long ago disposed of to the leading 
boat, canoe and launch manufacturers of the 
country, from New England to St. Louis, and 
additional space to the extent of 3,000 square 
feet could have been sold to advantage, had it 
been there to sell. Indeed, the boating end of 
the exhibit this year is one of the most prom- 
inent and interesting branches of the show. 

On Friday evening, February 20th, the Cana- 
dian Camp Fire Club gave a banquet in the 
garden to some 200 or more of its members and 
their invited guests. The dinner was in strict 
accordance with the tenets of the club, in that 
it was a camp dinner, pure and simple, the only 
departure from the ethics of wood life being in 
the Serving. of wine and other beverages. The 
Canadian Club is a representative sportsman’s 
organization composed of campers, hunters and 
fishermen of this country and Canada, camp ex- 
perience in the Dominion being one of the con- 
ditions of eligibility to membership. 

A list of toasts for the dinner had been ar- 
ranged, and some interesting talk on game and 
forest preservation, hunting licenses and other 
topics of interest to sportsmen was enjoyed. 

Following the dinner, the club members and 
guests witnessed a full dress rehearsal of the 
cantata of “‘Hiawatha,” and enjoyed private in- 
spection of the exhibits and scenic effects and 
features of the show. 

The anglers’ tournament committee prepared 
an excellent program, starting with the black 
bass casting contest, on the opening night, Feb- 
ruary 21st, which will continue through the two 
weeks of the show. 

A prominent exhibit at this year’s show will 
be the extensive display of camp outfits to be 
made by Messrs. Abercrombie & Fitch. At the 
first show, David Abercrombie’s exhibit con- 
sisted of a simple tent occupying ten square 
feet of space in the guides’ section. This was 
equipped with camp utensils and other “duffle’”’ 
known to the outing lover. This year, the ex- 
hibit will extend along the north promenade for 
a distance of eighty feet and will be one of the 
most interesting and attractive displays and 
demonstrations of camp life ever seen outside of 
the woods themselves. It will be not only a 
convincing illustration of the marked progress 
made in the direction of comfort and conven- 
ience in camp life, but a tribute also to the effi- 
eacy of the sportsmen’s show in building up a 
prosperous business in one branch of the sports- 
men’s supply trade. 











CRIPPLE CREEK RIFLE CLUB. 


Editor Outdoor Life: The old Gold Belt Rifle 
Club has reorganized and is now known as the 
Cripple Creek Rifle Club. which has been in ex- 
istence since last May. We have a membership 
of twenty-five and expect to have twenty-five 
more members soon. Last summer we had the 
misfortune of being burned out at our old 
range and now we have built a fine club house 
and are making preparations to have the state 
shoot in August in the greatest gold camp on 
earth and have the promise of some of the finest 
prizes ever given at any state shoot. Also, the 
cash prizes we expect to give will be good ones 
and will draw a large crowd. We have the fin- 
est shooting range in the state and some of the 
best shots that ever stood behind a Pope or 
Schoyen gun. 

We held our weekly shoot Sunday, February 
1, 19088, on our new rifle range, and those mak- 
ing the best official scores were awarded the 
medals as follows: W. L. Turner, shooting the 
highest. receive 1 the monthly medal; E. T. Ste- 
vens, the first weekly. and George Goode the 
second weekly medals. Owing to the strong 
wind the scores were low, as the list following 
will show: 
Geo. Goode...63 70 56 73 68 
Stevens.75 72 77 79 
Swaim .69 69 78 . 


John Young. 
L. C. Moore...74 69 75 Ss. T 
Edw’d Bell....70 708173 M 
W. L. Turner.65 75 65 
W. L. TURNER 
Secretary-Treasurer Cripple Creek Rifle Club 


TRAP AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 





Herewith I hand you the scores made at the 
Cripple Creek Shot Gun Club’s grounds Febru- 
ary 8th. Hirschy. the present holder of the 
Grand American Handicap Medal and Messrs. 
Tritch, Beezer and Plank of Denver were here 
and made good scores considering that we have 
the hardest magautrap to shoot from this side 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


of Cape Nome. The funniest thing that oc- 
curred, however, was a match between Beezer 
and Plank, Hirschy betting Beezer that Plank 
could beat him in a ten-bird race and Plank 
giving him one dead bird. Matlock, one of the 
club members, thought he would experiment 
with a new target (made or turned out of solid 
wood and painted so they looked just like a 
blue rock). Beezer got ten wooden targets and 
hit one of them so hard that he knocked a piece 
out of it and was scored dead bird! Plank had 
six wooden targets and four blue rocks, scor- 
ing the blue rocks, but the wooden ones were 
too tough for him! But of course he won the 
race. It was amusing to see the expression on 
Beezer’s face when he had missed (as he 
thought) nearly all of them, and the boys sure 
had the laugh on them. 

Plank made the highest average on blue 
i geezer took the cake on wooden 
The following are the scores, each shoot at 
25 blue rocks 
Dingman 


. 20 25 22 19 22 24 


Price . : Said : 22 23 20 18 21 21 
Beezer . ia ..--. 15 16 16 16 19 21 
Jones . eae “ ; . 2217 24 22 20. 
Plank . ‘ Lone easiness base 24 21 24 21 22 25 
Hirschy . ite ties - BBsaeaes.. 
Tritch . : Serer UC 
Matlock . : anueccebevaensren 22 16 21 19 22 . 
Huff. * 20 21 21 16 14 21 
Woodruff . ; is ; .... 138 13 13 14 14 16 
Redman . ; = S rs) 
King. .. : ; .. 13.17 20 16 18 
Tolman. ; ace ee 20 16 21 18 18 
Stoddard ey aaa See . 19 16 18 20 16 
Cunningham : : . 15 17 21 16 
Harbit ‘ ; ie CF Per ee 

Post . . ‘ neeser . 191619. 
Thorpe. _ . er - 1916 15 .. 
Forrest . 22 16 21 


Larry 


King scalded his left hand the night 
previous 


which accounts for his poor score 
“CAMEO.” 
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SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF THE LA JUNTA GUN CLUB AT THEIR LATE SHOOT. 


THE LA JUNTA GUN CLUB. 

The La Junta (Colorado) Gun Club held a 
highly successful shoot at their grounds Febru- 
ary 10th, at which a large crowd was present. 
The club, although a new organization. has 
twenty members and new ones coming in. They 


will build a fine club house and have a magau- 
trap. 

Mrs. Bennett, representing Outdoor Life and 
Laflin & Rand Powder Company, was a guest of 
the club and made a good record for her pow- 
der. The club will hold weekly shoots and ex- 
ects to have a valley tournament in May. 
‘he accompanying cut shows some of the mem- 
bers assembled for the late shoot. 
































A MAGAZINE 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE. 


That the sportsmen of America have a warm 
spot in their hearts for the uprightness of char- 
acter and gentlemanly instincts which charac- 
terize every true sportsman, is well evidenced 
by the following resolutions of condolence on 
the death of the late A. L. Bennett of Colorado 
which were adopted at a recent meeting of the 
sportsmen of Texas: 

“El Paso, Texas, Jan. 15, 1908. 

“At a meeting held in El Paso, Texas, Janu- 
ary 15, 193, by the sportsmen herein assembled 
the following regplutions were passed in refer- 
ence to the very sudden and untimely demise 
of our most beloved and respected brother 
sportsman, A. L. Bennett: 

“Whereas, that inasmuch as it has pleased 
Almighty God to remove from our midst that 
gallant gentleman and sportsman, A. L. Ben- 
nett of Colorado, whom it has been our pleasure 
to meet so often at our pleasant gatherings 
and for whom we entertained that brotherly 
feeling that binds kindred spirits; 

“Resolved, that the sportsmen here assem- 
bled express their deep sorrow at the untimely 
demise of one who was always in the front 
rank of everything that was right and good; 

“Resolved, that the sympathy of this gath- 
ering be extended to the widow of this dead 
brother, Mrs. A. L. Bennett; and be it also 

“Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the’ sportsmen’s press of America. 

‘(Signed by) A. C. Guissaz, San Antonio, 
Texas: Rolla O. Heikes, Dayton, Ohio: F. M. 
Faurote, Dallas, Texas; C. C. Beveridge, Fre- 
mont, Kansas; J. A. Jackson, Austin, Texas; 
George B. Squires. El Paso. Texas; J. } 
Hughes, Palmyra, Wisconsin: Ed O’Brien. Flor- 
ence, Kansas; Henry Anderson, Palma, Kansas; 
William Herr, Concordia, Kansas; D. T. Tim- 
berlake, Baileyville. Kansas; Lone Jack, Sene- 
ca, Kansas; C. B. Adams, Rockwell City, Iowa; 
A. B. Critzer. San Antonio, Texas: W. C. Dun- 
can, Creede, Colorado: W. D. Carroll, Antonito 
Colorado; C. H. Webb, Antonito, Colorado; J 


S. Fanning, New York City, New York.” 
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Mr. Bennett was one of the best-known trap- 
shooters of this state, but that he was beloved 
by other brethren of the gun outside those of 
the immediate circle of his western acquaint- 
ance is seen from the list of well-known names 
whose signatures are upon the resolutions. 

. To the friends and fellow sportsmen of our 
departed brother, and to his widow, who herself 
is not unknown to the shooters of this western 
country, we extend our deepest sympathies 


TO WESTERN RIFLEMEN. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 20, 1903 

The National Rifle Association of América ex- 
pects to send a team to England this summer 
to compete for the Palma trophy. Members of 
the United States army, navy and the National 
Guard of the various states will be eligible to 
places. 

The territory west of the Mississippi should 
furnish a portion of this team. I believe the 
material is here if we will develop it. Those 
who win places will have a free six weeks’ out- 
ing in England and Ireland, and be at Bisley 
for the greatest rifle meeting of the world, with 
a chance to compete with the crack shots of 
not only Great Britain, but of all her colonies 
and probably other nations. That is something 
well worth trying for. 

United States magazine rifles will be used. 
Each man fires fifteen shots at each of the 
ranges—800, 900 and 1,000 yards. Practice scores 
made at home, when duly authenticated. will 
be considered. The final test will probably be a 
competition at Sea Girt, New Jersey. 

Now let the western riflemen bestir them- 
selves, and demonstrate to the world that they 
know how to shoot at something over 200 yards, 

I shall be glad to answer any inquiries. We 
ought to make the National Rifle Association 
national in fact as well as in name. 

THOS. F. COOKE 
Director National Rifle Association 
724-26 Sixth Avenue. 





SHOT SHELLS 


add to the pleasure ofa winter's day 
out of doors. They are the 
satisfactory kind. Specify U. M.C. 
ammunition. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


313 Broadway, 


New York. BRIDGEPORT, CONN 













































OUR COLORED FRONTISPIECE. 


i the vear we shall publish many of these pictures, engraved especially for usin the three- 
on oe by the U.S Eolortype Co. of Denver. They will include Indian, hunting, game and 
other outdoor subjects, and as some of our readers may wish to make a collection of them, either for 
portfolio or framing, we have arranged to run an extra supply of the single sheets, ghich we will send 


to subscribers at the rate of 10 cents each—in either coin or 2 cent stamps. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 





F. D. McQueen, Garrison, Utah.—(1) Please 
inform me as to the diameter of the new .32 
Special Winchester bullet. (2) Could the regular 
32-40 Marlin bullet be used in reloading the .32 
Winchester Special? (3) What would you say 
about reloading the Winchester Special with 
King’s Semi-Smokeless and the wire lubricated 
bullet? a ; 

Answer.—(1) About .311. (2) Yes. (3) It will 
be all right. , 





A. A. Parker. Canon City. Colo.—A party at 
this place claims that the Savage Arms Com- 
pany is merely a name; that they have no fac- 
tory at Utica, New York, and that the Savage 
rifle is manufactured by the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company. I do not believe that 
the above is true, but as the party who made 
the assertions was willing to back them, I 
would be very much obliged if you would ad- 
vise if he is correct and thereby settle the wa- 
on Lnewer.—The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company and the Savage Arms Company are 
separate companies and each has its own sep- 
arate plant. 

J. C. Snyder, Metamora, Ill.—Was there a law 
in 192 requiring non-residents to pay a license 
for shipping deer out of Colorado? If so, what 
was the amount? ° 

Answer.—There is a clause in the present law 
(which is the same that has been in force for 
the past four years), exacting a fee of $5 for 
every deer or any part thereof shipped out of 
the state of Colorado by any one. No discrim- 
ination is made against non-residents in this 
respect. 


THE MANNLICHER RIFLE. 


Through an error the Mannlicher repeating 
rifle ad. of A. H. Funke, New York City, in our 
February number, was made to contain a cut 
of his No. 3 rifle, 8 mm., while the reading mat- 
ter of the ad. referred to the 9 mm. Mannlicher. 
The cut of this latter weapon will be found 
properly placed in this number, and, as will be 
seen, it is that of a handsome firearm 





“YOUR CUE 


For Many Pleasant Hours” is the title of a 
neat descriptive list issued by the Combination 
Billiard Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, describing their line of handsome com- 
bination library, dining, billiard and pool ta- 
bles, their ad. of which will be found on an- 
other page. The points of excellence of these 
goods are quickly summed up in a few terse 
sentences. - 

Removable library and dining tops: easily 
and quickly transformable: pockets invisible 
when tops are on; concealed, portable or regula- 
tion counters; successful carom plugs; superior 
slate beds: quick, live. sensitive rubber cush- 
ions; angles absolutely accurate: imported 
French billiard cloth; fine billiard balls, genuine 





ivory; pool balls, striped and numbered; cue 
and ball rack combination; a_ perfectly ap- 
pointed billiard room concealed under the top 
of your library or dining table. 

No better idea of the perfection of these 
goods could be given than the following de- 
scription of their “Royal Diner’’: “This com- 
bination dining, pool and billiard table, made 
of select quarter-sawed oak, flemish or golden 
finish, is a very popular table. It is an elegant 
and artistic design, and is very attractive. The 
fifth leg gives it every appearance of the grand 
dining table that it is. The highly polished four- 
section top, with our patent invisible pockets, 
conceals every evidence of billiards or pool, 
as in all other styles. The massive eight-inch 
legs are beautifully hand-carved. It is equipped 
with imported French billiard cloth, very sen- 
sitive rubber billiard cushions and Vermont 
slate bed. Dimensions—Table top, three sec- 
tions, 4x7 ft., the fourth section extending to 
9 ft., uniquely arranged, suitable for ten per- 
sons. Playing surface, 3x6 ft., inside cushions, 
which makes it but 1x2 in. less than % by 
standard measurement.”’ 

The above is taken from their descriptive 
pamphlet, which will be sent to any address 
upon mentioning Outdoor Life. The company 
also handle a fine line of “Ping Pong’ or table 
tennis goods. 





SOME U. M. C. SCORES. 


Mr. J. L. Head, in an individual match for 
the live-bird trophy of Indiana, won by a score 
of 48 out of 50. Mr, Head uses U. M. C. Arrow 
shells. This shoot was at Peru, January 27th. 

Mr. F. C. Riehl won high average at St. 
Louis, at the DuPont Park Gun Club, January 
lith, with a score of 24 out of 25. Mr. Reihl 
uses U. M. C. shells. At St. JJoseph, Missouri, 
at the local gun club shoot, Mr. Riehl won high 
average, using U. M. C. factory-loaded shells. 

At the Patty and Burnhaus tournament, 
Linden, Iowa, January 14th, Mr. R. Patty 
won the championship medal of Dallas and 
Guthue counties with a score of 24 out of 25. 
He used U. M. C. factory-loaded shells. At the 
same shoot Mr. C. W. Budd won high average, 
using U. M. C. factory-loaded shells. This was 
shot in a high wind, ° 

Mr. R. Weatherhead at Brenham, Texas, won 
high average with a score of 59 out of 61. Mr. 
cr entnetaene used U. M. C. factory-loaded 
sneiis. 


HANDY POCKET RIFLE CLEANER. 


While in Kansas City recently our Mr. Ricker 
called upon Mr. E, A, Pottier, a studious rifle- 
man and ingenious mechanic. Mr. Ricker spent 
several hours in his “den” examining many 
things made by Mr. Pottier—among them a 
pocket rifle cleaner. This cleaner has been 
adopted by the United States War Department 
for the army and is the best thing we have 
ever seen in that line. It is made of extra 
heavy solid braided cord, on one end of which 
is a brass needle that is punched through the 
middle of a piece of cloth, which is then drawn 
along on the cord until it reaches a sleeve fas- 
tened near the other end, which holds it in po- 
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sition for drawing through the barrel. With 
this cord a tighter wiper can be pulled through 
a gun barrel than can be pushed through with 
a rod. An important feature of this cleaner is 
that if you get a rag on the cord that is too 
thick to be draw through the barrel you are 
not stuck with it in the chamber, as there is 
a hand-hold beyond the wiper, outside of the 
barrel, by which it may be withdrawn. 

While this cleaner is especially adapted for 
cleaning rifle barrels, it is also effective for 
cleaning shotguns by stringing more wipers on 
to the cord. A handy canvas case for the pock- 
et contains the cord and wipers. An ad. of 
this cleaner will be found in another column, 





AN INTERESTING BOOK. 





The 193 catalogue of Abercrombie & Fitch. 
314-316 Broadway, New York, will be found a 
valuable addition to any sportsman’s library. 
This book is not merely an illustrated price list 
of sporting goods, but a 160-page description of 
articles adapted to the use of the explorer, 
prospector, camper, canoeist, hunter and angler, 
together with remarks regarding the usage of 
the articles so described. The book is a ver- 
itable mine of information, describing the very 
latest wrinkles in camp comforts and necessi- 
ties, which they recommend for practical use. 
The catalogue is like the duffle-bag of an ex- 
perienced prospector; there is absolutely noth- 
ing in it that is not of practical utility. The 
concise and well-written descriptions of the 
preparations for a canoe trip, out-of-door cloth- 
ing and tents, would sell the book if a price 
were asked for it, and the description of bags 
for food, saddle bags, pack cloths, pack har- 
nesses, alforjas, hitch robes, and pack saddles 
which this firm make, are of practical value to 
prospectors and explorers. The book will be 
sent free to any of our readers writing for it 
and mentioning Outdoor Life. 





OF INTEREST TO DUCK SHOOTERS. 


During the past two or three years the Acme 
Folding Duck Decoy has been advertised in the 
columns of Outdoor Life, with the result that 
this decoy has become very popular among our 
readers who follow the sport of duck shooting. 
This duck is composed of a wood float, with 
heavy wire frame which folds flush with the 
float and is covered with lithograph water-proof 
canvas. The principal advantages of these de- 
coys are that they can be packed one dozen in 
a small box weighing only a few pounds, and 


that they will not sink if a hunter should, by, 


mistake, fill them full of lead. There is also 
fastened to the float a long cord with an iron 
anchor. They are made by the St. Louis Brass 
Manufacturing Company, 1112-20 Market street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, who will be glad to give 
our readers further information by writing 
them. 





THEY ARE PROVING TO BE ALL O. K. 


The 8. C. Company, Roseberg, Oregon: 

Gentlemen—Please send me by express, one 
doz. Gillette’s Supplemental Chambers for .30-30 
rifles; fitted for .32 S. & W. Short and Brown- 
ing Automatic Smokeless cartridge. The brass 
chamber ordered some time ago having proved 
satisfactory, I can do business with them when 
the spring season opens. Yours truly, 

H, J. STILLMAN, Gunsmith. 
Pendleton, Ore., Jan. 9, 1903. 


GRAPHINE WADDING. 


We take pleasure in reproducing herewith a 
cut showing sectional view of a shell in which 
the Graphine Gun Wad is used. Some very 
good reports of the efficiency and excellence of 





this wad have come to us, and we believe that 
our shotgun friends will find in it a valuable 
aid. It is zuaranteed to prevent leading and is 
made by the Graphine Gun Wad Company, 
Muncie, Indiana. 





MERITS OF BODY BRACES. 


Everybody is interested in anything that will 
promote better health, and in this connection 
too much cannot be said in favor of the appli- 
ances invented to stimulate, straighten and 
strengthen the human body. By their use no 
stomachs are disordered, no inward organs af- 
fected, and nothing is done to weaken the sys- 
tem, as is often the case by taking medicines, 
In this connection we take pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to the Perfect 
Body Brace, made by the Perfect Body Brace 
Company of Salina, Kansas. The following is 
an extract from their latest booklet: 

“The story of the Perfect Body Brace is 
merely the story of a wonderful simple device 
that does brace up the entire body and the in- 
ternal organs in a natural way with perfect 
ease and comfort to the wearer. It is the story 
of the only external support that will success- 
fully aid Nature to prevent and cure all ail- 
ments of the nerves, the generative and digest- 
ive organs caused by displaced or crowded in- 
ternal organs. It is the story of the only brace 
that fulfills this purpose without understraps or 
shoulderstraps. This story has been told so 
well that now over 50,000 women and men are 
wearing it in testimony of the relief and cure 
that they obtained.”’ 








SCIENCE SCORES AGAIN. 


A Preparation That Will Destroy the 
Dandruff Germ Discovered. 


Finally the scientific student has discovered 
a certain remedy for dandruff. When it first be- 
came known that dandruff is the result of a germ 
or parasite that digs into the scalp, and segs the 
vitality of hair at the root, causing falling hair 
and baldness, biologists set to work to discover 
some preparation that will killthat germ. After 
a year’s labor in one laboratory, the dandruff 
germ destroyer was discovered; and it is now 
embodied in Newbro’s Herpicide, which besides 
curing baldness, and thinning hair, spedily and 
permanently eradicates dandruff. “Destroy the 
cause you remove the effect.” 








OUTDOOR LIFE. 


PETERS’ ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Peters Cartridge Company of Cincinnatt, 
Ohio, annually calls its traveling salesmen | 
gether at Cincinnati for g¢ neral conference. 
event this year occurred on January 12th 
the following day the employes enjoyed 
ter party and on January lMith visited the 
torv of the company at King’s Mills, Ohio, 
which place dinner was served, At the banquet 
in the evening the officers of the company were 
present, O. E, Peters president of the company 
being master of ceremony At this banquet a 
novel menu card, prepared by Linn R Myers 
cashier of the company, was presented. It is as 
follows: 

MENU 

Blue Points in 

(High Gun 
Olives Radishes, all 
Celery a la Peters 
Puree of Tomato 
Red Snapper a la Competitors 
Chicken Croquettes, Special W 
Peas, No. 8 Buck 

Sherbeting 
Lubricated Ts 
a la Mushroom 
French Fried Potatoes, Wate 

Asparagus Salad, Extra 
Chilled Cream 

Cake, Pink Edge Assorted Sizes 
Cheese Crackers, Extra Loud 

Battery Cup Coffee 
League Cigars—Not Smokeless 

(Light Recoil) 


the 
Style) 


Shell 


Loaded Gauges 


Salesmen 
Rim Fire 


idding 


Roast 
rproofed 


Long 


Ideal 


give at the Bus- 
asion F. C. Tut 
was master of 


January 1th a smoker was 
iness Men’s Club on which oct 
tle, treasurer of the company, 
ceremony January 16th a luncheon was given 
to the representatives of the company by the 
Cincinnati Gun Club, after which a shooting 
contest was indulged in 
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‘Improved — 


BOSTON 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SME The Name “BOSTON GaRTER” 
is stamped on every 


loop— / . 
CUSHION 


The 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never 

Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 

nr areca | 

Ba CEO. FROST CO., Makers, ) 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 











PETERS’ CARTRIDGE CO.'8 TRAVELING SALESMEN AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, CINCINNATI, 0. 








